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with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Baking 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 
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tested it thoroughly, and have never failed to get good results when the 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar! 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it tq 
my cooking classes, and to my friends samen ( 

LICE A. GEDDES. 
22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. ‘ 


From MARION HARLAND, 
The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Horsford to the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a place in the 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi- 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 
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There is no other powder like ours. | 
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The Stew @ Jae UNSEEN 


=> 
"There were watchers by the bedfide , 
And filence “in the room, ! 
“There was morning light and fhadow, | 
| From a night of troubled gloom; 
“There were_hearts akin te breaking, 
‘There were fouls bowed down with grief; 
‘There were. drinkings deep from forrows cup 
In moments all too brief 


“There were farewells fad and tender, | 
In whilpers and low; 
“There were wailings for the /\eflenger 
Of meafured ftep and flow, 
‘There were earthly warfares ending ; 
here was cealc from worldly [trife ; 


“There were mortals made immortal, 
“There was death and endlels life. 


“There were wolchers by the bedside 
Whole forms we might nof fee; 
“There were (pinil voices chanting 
In fweeteft melody, 
There was upbreaking 
Into Everlalting Day 
When the watchers and our darling 
: Went up the heavenly way. 


Lolacth Vr | 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 
A SKETCH OF AMERICA’s LEADING WRITER OF FICTION, 
W. D. HOWELLS. 


One of the most prominent instances and pertinent illustrations 
of America’s greatness, in rapidity of growth, simplicity of con- 
duct and eminent attainment in the field of literature, is fairly 
presented in the proud yet modestly held position of America’s 
leading writer of fiction, to-day—William Dean Howells. It is not 
only noteworthy, but marvelous, as well, that such a position should 
have been acquired without outside aids of any kind, without wealth 
and with but limited opportunities for acquiring an education, in so 
short atime, and from such unpromising beginnings as has been 
the case with Mr. Howells. In no other country but that of 
America could there have been developed so rapid attainment of 
literary supremacy—with such a wealth of fruitage in so short a 
season of growth and maturity. The story of Mr. Howells’ life, 
told in simple narrative, seems far more like fiction itself than a 
relation of stern facts—a fiction having more of the character of a 
page from the Arabian Nights than like a plain unvarnished tale of 
American life. ; 

Mr. Howells was born at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, opposite Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, March 1st, 1837, of Welsh parentage on the 
father’s side. The Howells were Quakers, and people of sub- 
stance in Wales—the great-grandfather of the novelist had intro- 
duced the manufacture of flannel in his town and founded three 
mills there, but the grandfather, who was attracted to America by 
his democratic sympathies, became a fervid Methodist. The 
father in turn became a Swedenborgian, in which belief the novel- 
ist was reared. His people were all, so far as he knows them, in 
past generations, people of literary taste and cultivation. When 
the boy was three years old, his father removed to Hamilton, Ohio, 
and bought the Hamilton /x¢e//igencer, a weekly journal in the of- 
fice of which the embryo author learned to set type at a very early 
age—so early, in fact, and in such a matter-of-fact way that he does 
not know himself when he first heard the “click, click, click, of the 
type in the stick.” But he does remember distinctly that he set 
type on President Taylor’s inaugural message, when he was about 
twelve years of age. His father remained in Hamilton until after 
the inauguration of President Taylor, in 1849, when, having had 
conscientious scruples about supporting a slave-holding president, 

he sold the /x¢e//igencer and the family removed to Dayton, Ohio, 
the elder Howells purchasing the Dayton 7Zranscript, a semi- 
weekly paper, which he changed into a daily, the enterprise prov- 
ing a disastrous failure. The occurrences of those years may well 
seem, as the subject of our sketch once said in referring to the 
details of his early life, like a dream. The elder Mr. Howells 
found it necessary to husband all his resources, and these re- 
sources. were forcibly augmented by his sons, every one of whom, 
as rapidly as might be, was taught to be a producer rather than a 
consumer, by taking up the “art preservative’—in short by learn- 
ing to set type. During the two years of struggle for existence, 
which the daily paper had, it often fell to the subject of this 
sketch to set type till eleven o’clock at night and then to get up 
at four o’clock the next morning to carry a newspaper route. The 
fight against fate was kept up for two years and when the crisis came 
and the elder Howells announced the true condition of affairs—the 


—~ 


failure of the 7ranscrift—says Mr. W. D. Howells, in recalling tiff 
circumstance, “we all went down to the Miamiriver and wey; 
swimming.” This was American philosophy. We have spoke 
of American greatness and this kind of American philosop! 
serves as one of the handmaids in pointing the former on to muc 
of the eminent success it has achieved. 

From Dayton the family removed to Greene county, where jj 
was purposed to give the elder Mr. Howells the superintendeng 
of a projected paper mill, but the enterprise failed of a success{y! 
organization and after waiting a year the field was abandoned. 

In 1851 the now eminent author secured a situation as con: 
positor on the Ohio State Journal ata salary of four dollars a 
week, his father being clerk of the House at the same time. This 
was the first money Mr. W. D. Howells ever earned and received 
as his own. But it was all turned into the family exchequer and 
helped to keep the wolf from the door of his father’s home. Here 
he formed the acquaintance of John J. Piatt, who was a composi- 
tor on the Journa/ at that time, and conjointly with whom he pub- 
lished his first volume of verse. 

In 1852 the family removed to Ashtabula, Ohio, the elder Mr. 
Howells purchasing the Ashtabula Sez¢ine/ and the whole family 
of boys working on the mechanical department of the paper. The 
Sentinel was afterwards removed to Jefferson, Ohio, where its 
publication was continued under the same management as at Asb- 
tabula. Almost from the time he could read it was a pastime of 
Mr. Howells’ to write verses, put them in type, print them on 
slips for the amusement of himself and some of his companions, 
This was the first round on the ladder of authorship which has 
since become so prominent a way-mark in the arena of American 
literature. At the age of nineteen Mr. Howells received the ap. 
pointment of Columbus correspondent of the Cincinnati Gu-ette, 
and at twenty-two he was given the position of news editor of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Sta¢e Journal under the management of Henry D. 
Cooke, since prominent in Washington city politics and political 
preferment. While on the Journal he wrote a life of Abraham 
Lincoln, fora Columbus publishing house and this piece of literary 
work was doubtless the stepping stone to his promotion, a few 
years later, to a Consulship at Venice, where was gathered the ma- 
terial for some of his most interesting and popular books, written 
in after years. ‘ 

His first appearance in a strictly literary character was also 
made while residing at Columbus. Mr. A. T. Fullerton of that 
place sent the first contribution from the West to the 4 dd:nti 

Monthly. It was a poem entitled “By the Dead,” and attracted 
considerable attention. Mr. Howells, who had in a measure, kept 
up his habit of writing and printing verses, began to cherish the 
idea of trying his hand on the crank handle of the organ of the 
muses before the footlights and audience of a critical world. In 
this he was, as he has been ever since, in his literary efforts, emi- 
nently successful, Five of his poems were published in the 4 //an- 
tic Monthly in one year, “The Poet's Friends,” “The Pilot's 
Story,” “ Pleasure Pain,” “ Lost Beliefs,” and “ Andenken.” His 
life of Lincoln netted him $190 and with this money he made a trip 
to Canada, visiting Montreal and swinging around the circle to 
Boston, where he first made the personal acquaintance of Mr. 
James Russell Lowell, then the editor of the Adlantic Montiily, 
and by him was introduced to James T. Fields and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 

From Boston he returned to Columbus, where he remained un 
til receiving his appointment as Consul to Venice, where he took 
up his residence and remained from 1861 to 1865. On his return 
from abroad he did some writing for the New York Z77zbune and 
the New York 7zwes, and was a salaried contributor to 7he 
until 1866, when Mr. Fields tendered him the position of assistant 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly. This he accepted and held until 
1872 when he was made the responsible editor and remained as 
such until 1881 when he resigned and was succeeded by Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, which position the latter gentleman still holds. 

A list of Mr. Howell’s writings may be catalogued as follows: 
Venetian Life, Italian Journeys, Suburban Sketches, Their Wed: 
ding Journey, A Chance Acquaintance, A Foregone Conclusion, 
Out of the Question, A Counterfeit Presentment, The Lady of the 
Aroostook, The Undiscovered Country, A Fearful Responsibility 


and Other Tales, Dr. Breen’s Practice, A Modern Instance, A 
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Woman’s Reason, Three Villages, The Rise of Silas Lapham,— 
just being completed in 7%e Century—Indian Summer, the first 
chapters of which appeared in //arper'’s Magazine for July. Ina 
different veinmay be mentioned a Volume of Poems, a Life of 
President Hayes, the Life of Abraham Lincoln, before referred to, 
and four popular farces, The Parlor Car, The Sleeping Car, The 
Register and The Elevator. 

Those who have read Mr. Howells—and who has not? for his 
books are largely called for abroad as well as at home—upon read- 
ing thus much of his history and life, may perhaps ask as to the 
why of all this great appreciation and success at the hands of the 
reading world. To this we may safely say that the foundations of 
this well-earned fame are built of the simple facts of his writing 
from an American standpoint; and while looking at his charac- 
terizations through American spectacles and with eyes that 
look into his subject matter without any of the blemishes that 
arise from near-sightedness or moral or mental strabismus of 
any kind. 

He works a field in which he is pre-eminently at home—that 
of social life—and is content to leave the highways and by-ways of 
miscellaneous literary labor for others to experiment with as best 
they may. He handles what he knows he can handle successfully 
and hence wastes no time in seeking out labyrinthian paths which 
may lead somewhere and may not. Personally, Mr. Howell scouts 
the idea of literary inspiration, and in this respect, differs a little 
from other folks. He even goes so far as to erase the word genius 
from his vocabulary, as connected with the work-day life of his 
literary efforts. Upon being asked once, how he reconciled this 
theory with his own position, he replied, simply that he had a liter- 
ary bent and that the rest was done by hard work, failing to recog- 
nize the simple, but important fact, that that “literary bent” 
is the very element of genius which with him passes for some- 
thing else. 

He also holds that the “ literary life” so much effected, so much 
quoted, so much over-estimated, is an illusion largely of fancy and 
imagination. And, furthermore, he holds that the oft-repeated 
assertion that literary labor is but poorly paid for, is erroneous and 
unjust. Literary labor, he says, if made a business of, as a law- 
yer, a physician or a merchant follows his profession or trade, will 
be found to have equally satisfactory results, the trouble with the 
pseudo claimants being the false notion of possessing “ genius ” 
or of being inspired with a “ divine afflatus ”—so to speak—of suf- 
ficient power to throw off literary gems as a flowing well pours 
out of its treasures in abundance, without the necessity of indus- 
try taking a hand at the pumps to keep the flow full and free. In 
this we hold Mr. Howells to be about half right and half wrong. 
Were he not the possessor of a certain degree of literary “ genius ” 
he would not to-day be, as he is, the leading writer of American 
Fiction, albeit his industry, application and perseverance, which 
are exceptionally thorough, and complete, might be an hundred 
fold more so than they are. 

Mr. Howells writes methodically, systematically and conscien- 
tiously. He devotes the morning hours to writing and generally 
completes at one sitting, what would fill an ordinary page of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. He erases, re-writes and re-arranges his manu- 
script with great care and much elaboration, and his proof sheets 
are a terror to printers, into whose hands his manuscript happens 
to fall. Of late years he prefers, and does, when circumstances 
will admit, re-write his work in full. He gives his afternoons and 
evenings to reading, conversation, driving, walking or any of the or- 
dinary duties of every day life, and is always chatty, sensible, unas- 
suming and delightful in conversation. He says that he has never 
written a baok yet simply for the sake of writing something for 
somebody to read, but always with the purpose of giving his read- 
ers something to think about, that should be useful and profitable 
to them and to the world as well. He has no hobbies of politics or 
religicn, and no mastering affiliations other than those which his 
profession as a writer bring him in the world of business, and his 
pleasant domestic relations hold for him. He is president of one 
social club and amember of another, enjoys luncheons and small 
dinner parties where the “feast of reason and the flow of soul” 
abound, but is not carried away captive by the follies and foibles 
of what is known as fashionable society life. He has a charming 
home on Beacon street, Boston, where, with his little family of 


wife, son and two daughters, in their teens, he lives cosily and 
comfortably, and the days come and go to him serenely and satis- 
factorily. 

Could anything be more delightful, restful, satisfying, than the 
daily rounds of such a life? To us who write and read of all this, 
it certainly looks like the perfection of living. To him of whom 
we write and read, it may well, as the subject himself says, “‘ seem 
like a dream,” as he turns his eye back over the little more than 
two-score years, which his memory covers, and recalls the strug- 
gles and the trials of his early years, and compares them with 
the pleasant places into which his lines have now fallen. A dream, 
indeed, and one which could not have verification in any ,country 
under the sun, save that of America! 

His has been, is still, and ever will be, an industrious life. He 
would not be W. D. Howells in idleness, in riotous living or in 
the rvo/e of a literary lion and nothing more, He has won his place 
by his “literary bent” and by constantly narrowing the circle of 
that “ bent” by his habits of industry, his methods of application, 
and his logical perseverance. The “genius” which he ignores 
gave him what a writer not long since said of him, a “ discernment 
of a new drift in thought and affairs; a drift which is bringing 
the well-being of the common people into prominence.” This 
writer calls it “drift,” and Mr. Howells, may perhaps, call it “ liter- 
ary bent,” but we call it “genius "—a genius of brains and a soul 
of sense, recognizing the solemn fact that brains without hands 
are but a poor dependence for subsistence in this work-day world. 
The same writer just quoted said of Mr. Howells at the time of 
his leaving the editorial chair of the A¢/antic Monthly, for the 
purpose of devoting more time to creative literary work, that in 
that department “he easily ranks among the best living writers 
of English.” Tothis we add, as at the beginning of this paper, 
the title of “ the leading writer of American Fiction,” and we close 
the paper with a P. S. assertion that no living writer of Fiction, as 
pertaining to social life, in America or elsewhere, has ever yet 
won so prominent a place in the confidence and kind considera- 
tion of the world at large, as has William Dean Howells. 

—Clark W. Bryan. 


THE HOUSEWIFE TO HER DAUGHTER. 


You little guess the lonesomeness that’s coming o’er my life, 
When you have left the farm and me to be Will Johnson’s wife ; 
But | suppose my mother felt just so when from her side, 

Your father came one summer day to carry home his bride. 


Ah me! how happy had I been if Providence had spared 
My good old man to see this day, who all my feelings shared, 
But then I would not bring him back, not even if I might, 
. Nor change one crook that’s in my lot, for what God does is right. 


But as I sit alone and think, I see some things I’d change; 

I might have made him happier, then do not think it strange, 

If | should speak some warning words, to save you, if I may, 

From making thoughtless, sad mistakes, to bring clouds o’er your way. 


So just remember Hannah, dear, that though you're pretty bright, 
It may be very possible you'll not be always right ; 

Perhaps when you are fretting o’er some other body’s sin, 

You'll find the fault was all your own, it you would look within. 


As when we washed the window panes, together face to face, 
So that the smallest spot or stain should find no resting place, 
You would insist, however hard to make you see, I tried, 
That every spot was my fault when t’was really on your side. 


And Hannah, Oh, be patient if you find Will sometimes slow; 
Your wits flash out like lightning streaks, as swift to come and go, 
Now lightning is a handy thing in stormy nights, “tis true, 

But after all a steady shine is kind o’ useful too. 


And. if there’s any difference comes ’twixt your good man and you, 
Don’t stop to ask whose fault it is, the only way to do, 

Is just to take the thing in hand and try with all your might, 
Before it grows too big to change, to fix it up all right. 


You know the dough, when first ’tis set, is moulded as we will, 
But when ’tis baked we cannot change its shape for good or ill; 
So now when you are starting out in your new home, is just 
The time to see what ways you’ll set to harden into crust. 


But, dear, you'll not succeed alone, no matter how you try; 

You'll have to go down on your knees and ask help from on High. 
We soap and rub, and boil and rinse, but after all, you know, 

It takes Heaven’s sun to make the clothes as white as new fall’n snow. 


—Mrs. Margaret E. White. 
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” counter, and every quarter she took a receipt; indeed, everywhere 
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TOM AND SALLY. 


How THEY LOVED AND LIVED A LIFE WorRTH THE LIVING. 
CHAPTER V. 
ANYTHING BETTER THAN DEBT. 


near by and, being quick with he 


store of dollars, but she was no 
regularly paid, for she could no 


worsted, laces, needles, thread, tapes, and some delicate dry goods 


such as ribbons, soft cambric and fine flannel, and Sally, having 
certain preparations to make for the next spring, bought of her 
what she could afford as her money came in. One day she saw 
lying on Miss Hewitt’s counter a piece of soft all-wool flannel and 


inquired the price. 


“ There a’n’t but a remnant of it, Mis’ Green, four yards, jest; ’tis 
adollar a yard. If you want it, you'd better take it now, for I don’t 
calc’late to get any more of it; it don’t sell good, for I can’t beat it 
into folks that cheap wool goods ain’t cheap; they don’t wash nor 
wear, but you take real wool and wash it out in hot water, and rense 


it in water ekally hot and it'll come out as soft as ’t went in; a mite 
of borax in the water don’t hurt none neither, and it’ll wear to the 
last rag.” 

“T would take it, Miss Hewitt, but I haven’t money enough, for 
itis just what I want, and I didn’t know as I could get it in the 
village.” 

“Law! don’t pass it by for that; I'll trust ye, willing. I guess 
you’re good pay.” 

“ Why, of course, I should pay you, Miss Hewitt, but I’ll tell you 
just how ’tis.” And Sally explained to her that the money she 
earned did not come in regularly and she might have to wait some 
weeks for it. 

“Well, that’s nothin’! Now you come right in and get- what you 
want, and you're going to want quite a few little things, you'll find 
out, and when you get your pay, why, fetch me in what you can 
spare and I'll set it down to ye, and when you get good ready we'll 
settle up.” 

Sally hesitated a moment, but the offer was tempting; she could 
see nothing in it but a kindly accommodation on Miss Hewitt’s 
part and a mutual benefit, so she assented to these terms and took 
the flannel, but she bought, in consequence, a great many things 
that she would have denied herself if she had been obliged to pay 
cash for them. Credit is an insidious thing; pennies count up so 
fast when we do not count them ourselves, and the very fact that 
we receive goods without apparent remuneration makes the buyer 
careless and sometimes reckless. 

Bits of delicate lace, soft wool fabrics, fine cambric, worsted for 
socks and cradle-afghan, all these things tempted Sally beyond re- 
sistance. She duly paid a part of her money into Miss Hewitt’s 
hands and, fortunately for her, always took a receipt of whatever 
she paid. Tom had impressed this on her as a duty soon after their 
marriage. Since his salary only came in quarterly, they were forced 
to have an account at the “general store” of the village, but Sally 
had a little book in which all her purchases were put down at the 


she made any purchase exceeding a dollar, she asked to have the 
payment receipted at once, and the habit proved to be of the 
greatest use to her in a time of need. 

Toward the end of the winter Miss Hewitt once asked her for 
money, and Sally paid her what she had on hand, and asked her to 
make out her bill and let it be settled, but Miss Hewitt said it 
would take her a little time to do it and she was very busy then. 
A month later she came again for money, but Sally had none to 


LL the latter part of the summer 
Sally knew she must contrive to | themselves. 
earn a little money for new neces- 
sities, so she took some “ finish- 
ing” from the hosiery factory 


needle, she made quite a little 


always finish all she took home 
with her by pay-day, and in that 
case she had to wait a month for 
her money. Now, there lived in 
Downs an old maiden lady who 
kept a little shop where she sold 


purchased and again asked for her bill, but it was not made out. 

In the middle of March Sally’s littlé daughter was born, and she 
was very ill. Hardly a welcome was given to the baby while the 
mother’s life so hung in the trembling balance; and now it was 
that the friends, to whom she had shown herself friendly, asserted 
As we said before, Tom was spared for two days to 
be with her, Mrs. Slade became a voluntary helper to the over. 
tasked nurse, and Mr. Richards sent in luxuries to tempt her appe- 
tite; but her danger was not long, her strong constitution rallied, 
and, though she was for several weeks helpless and languid, it was 
a rest to mind and body to be still and enjoy the bliss of her new 
motherhood, to dream of the future over the tiny red-faced little 
creature nestled on her arm, and make such forecasts and plans as 
young mothers make, delicate and bright as the spider’s airy wheel. 
work, sparkling with early dews, and just as sure to be swept away 
by the ruthless breezes and scorching sun of maturer life. 

Greatly to Tom’s amusement, she exclaimed, one day, as he sat 
reading the paper by her bed-side in the evening, “I think white 
silk is prettiest for a wedding dress, it lasts so nicely afterward, tv, 
» | and is so good for linings.” 

“ Are you thinking of marrying anybody soon?” asked Tom de- 
murely. “I feel quite well, I assure you, Sally.” 

“Oh, no!” she answered, dreamily. “I was only imagining 
what baby would like to be married in.” 

“That pink mite?” and Tom roared. How could he help it? 

Before Sally was able to be down stairs Miss Hewitt called, and 
asked to see her, but Sally could nyt bear to be troubled about 
business; she told the nurse to ask Miss Hewitt to send up her 
bill, and Mr. Greene would call and pay it; so it came up, a for- 
midable document indeed! and Sally’s head began to swim as she 
looked at the sum total, which exceeded fifty dollars. She tried to 
recall and add up the various sums she had paid the woman, |ut 
she was too weak to remember them; with all her heart she wished 
she had resisted that lovely embroidered cloak of soft blue cash- 
mere, those elaborate little skirts, the yards of “real” if narrow 
lace which Miss Hewitt assured her was so much cheaper in thc 
end than cotton, the wool that was so pretty but so expensive {or 
that afghan, when baby would have slept just as well under her 
old shawl. Then the deep fine Hamburgh on every one of the six 
white frocks. Poor Sally! she would not have been extravagant 
for herself, but this precious creature could not have anything too 
exquisite, and her rough hands hardened by daily house work 
could-not fashion the tiny hems, and wreaths of silken blossoms, 
or knit the satin-soft socks without fraying, or even crochet that 
daisy-strewn cover without catching in the frail zephyr and fluf- 
fing it; Miss Hewitt had knit the afghan and worked on it those 
sprinkled daisies, and moreover charged five dollars for her work. 
Still, extravagant as she had been, Sally felt sure she had very 
nearly paid all that was due, and as soon as Tom came home that 
afternoon she begged him to go to her desk, take from a certain 
drawer an envelope marked “ Miss Hewitt’s receipts,” take them 
over to the store, and pay the surplus. 

Tom was surprised and not quite pleased at this state of things, 
but he knew this was no time to remonstrate, so he went his way 
at once, determined to put Sally out of suspense. In half an hour 
he came back smiling and laid twelve dollars and a half in Sally's 
hands. 

“ She owed you, dear, instead of your owing her; half those pay- 
ments she had omitted to credit on her books, but the receipts in 
her own handwriting were proof positive; she paid er debts 
mighty quick, I assure you!” . 

Sally almost cried with relief. 

“It’s a good lesson to me, Tom! I never ought to have opened 
an account with her; and where should I have been if you hadn't 
made me promise always to take receipts ?” 

But the matter did not end here. Before making out her bil! 
Miss Hewitt had excused herself to several creditors by saying 
that Mrs. Tom Greene owed her fifty dollars, and when she could 
get that she would pay them. She had also found it convenient to 
say to customers who did not find what they wanted in her shop, 
that she had not yet been to New York to replenish her stock be- 
cause Mrs. Tom Greene could not pay a heavy debt she owed her. 
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This pleasant statement went abroad in Downs, and, by means of 


give her, and felt quite sure that she had paid already for all she had 
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HousSEKEEPING. 


Miss Hewitt’s disappointed customers, into several neighboring 
villages. Tom heard of it over and over, and more than once it 
was thrown at Sally by some one or another of those unkindly 
gossips who like to touch a raw spot and make 

: “ The galled jade wince.” 

So if it proved a lesson to Sally it certainly was a hard one, and 
worst of all its consequences, was the reputation for extravagance 
that hung round our young couple for years thereafter, and hin- 
dered their peace and prosperity in many subtle ways. 

Sally’s nurse was promptly paid; Tom had provided for thesé 
needful expenses, and as Sally recovered her strength and took 
her old place again in the household she found little time to take 
in work from the hosiery, and she discovered her mistake in mak- 
ing such expensive garments for the baby. The edging on her 
white dresses fretted the delicate skin about the child’s throat and 
had to be ripped off, its pattern was stamped on the fat wrists 
whenever she slept, and the sleeves were denuded of their ornamen- 
tation ina very few weeks; then it added hours to Sally’s ironing 
to pull out and carefully smooth the deep edging of the skirts, so 
that was taken off and rolled away with the rest for some future 
use. The lace on the little skirts was not quite as objectionable 
but it was even more useless, not even serving the purposes of 

finery, since nobody saw it. 

And the embroidered skirts ! after three or four washings the floss 
turned yellow and rough; it was only an additional weight to the 
soft flannel, and quite as invisible as the lace: but Sally could not 
pull it out thread by thread, or afford to buy new and plain gar- 
ments, so she continued to rgpent her own want of common sense 
and her useless expenditure till baby outgrew the skirts and they 
were laid aside after serving their time cut down to “ short-coats.” 

lsefore another infant was added to the Greene household Sally 
had learned wisdom by experience ; abundance of soft clothing 
was made ready, but no finery, and baby number two fared better 
and made far sturdier growth than the first-born. Common sense 
is certainly like godliness, “‘ profitable to the life that now is.” 

It became, before long, a question with Tom’ whether he would 
buy their little home or continue to rentit. Mr. Gray offered it to 
him on easy terms ; he could mortgage it to the savings bank in 


each. 
one glass of water and in the other four lumps loaf sugar. 
piles of flour make a well, into this put a little of the water and with one 
of your fingers, stir it carefully, so as not to scatter the flour too much; 
stir in this way until the two glasses of water are used, adding a little at 


OUBAN COOKING. 


“ Some dainties that are bred in a book.” 


Pastel de Gallina. 


Two pounds flour on the board, divide it into two piles of one pound 
Take two glasses lukewarm water and one teaspoonful salt in 
In one of the 


a time, not to make the pastry too soft. All the water may not be need- 

ed, as flour differs in quality. When mixed roll into a ball and leave on 

the board. ‘Take the other pound of flour and mix with it half pound of 

nice butter, free from salt, don’t work it, only cu¢ it in. After it is well 

mixed, place the first ball on top and roll out the two together. Roll out 

and then fold up the dough. Repeat this several times. Divide it in 
two pieces, line a deep dish with half of it. Reserve the other half for 
the top. Filling, cut in pieces a chicken. Put a large spoonful of lard 
in a deep frying pan, cut up one large onion, fry golden brown in 
the lard, add two spoonsful of canned tomatoes. Roll the pieces of 
chicken in flour and fry light brown with the onions and tomatoes; then 
put these ingredients into the pastry lined dish, add one glass of wine 
and one of water, about a dozen blanched almonds, six olives, one dozen 
French prunes, and quarter cup raisins, two hard boiled eggs that have 
been chopped, and a little salt. Cover with rest of the pastry, and 
ornament with a wreath of pastry leaves made from the scraps. Bake 
until the the pastry is nicely browned. If washed over with milk before 
baking it will brown better. 


Bananas. 

Skin and split in halves bananas; not very ripe ones are best. Place 
in a dripping pan, flat side down. Sprinkle thickly with granulated 
sugar, and a dust of salt and powdered cinnamon. Place on top of each 
half, a piece of butter size of a nutmeg. Pour half a cup of water care- 
fully into the pan. Brown in a hot oven. 


Dulce de Limon. 

Take six green lemons, parboil in water until soft, drain, cut a small 
slice from the knot end and scoop out the pulp. Make a syrup of one 
pound granulated sugar and one-half cup water. Place the lemons in 
this and cook until the syrup thickens. Remove and serve cold. 


Pastel de coco. 
Grate the meat of one cocoanut. Take its weight in best granulated 


Dartford, the nearest large town, for half its value; pay Mr. Gray 


three hundred dollars which he had laid up, little by little, and give | 


his note for the rest. 


“You'd better do it, Greene,” said Mr. Gray.” “Iam: not ina 


hurry, to be sure, to sell the place; and as long as I hold it you | 


can rent it; but I may sometime be obliged to get the money sud- 
denly, and then I shouldn’t like to turn you out.” 

“ But then, Sally,” said Tom, as they talked it over, “ we should 
live all the time with a debt hanging over us: I’ve seen how it is, 
interest on a mortgage is looked on asa way of paying rent, and 
one doesn’t hurry to pay the principal; then perhaps the bank 
fails, or the holder of the property dies, and there is either forced 
and inconvenient payment or great loss. The note, too, puts us 
under incessant obligation to Mr. Gray; if he should die, we must 
pay it to the estate, or get somebody else to take our note and in- 
cur a fresh debt to a comparative stranger, possibly.” 

“ But, Tom, if we owned the place we could set out fruit-trees, 
and make some alterations and repairs, which we can’t do now, 
and the trees would be growing !” 

“Yes, and we shall have to pay insurance, taxes, water-rate, be- 
side interest on note and mortgage: the place is pretty and con- 
venient, and very capable of improvement; it is cheap, too, but 
after all, Sally, I think we shall be happier and more independent 
to pay as we go, and not stagger and worry under a continuous 
burden of debt for years.” 


Sally was reluctant to give up her dream of a home of her “ very 
own,” but she had to acknowledge Tom’s hard sense in his view 
of the matter; she remembered how troubled she had been with 
her debt to Miss Hewitt, and she said with a smile: “ You’re quite 


right about it, Tom; anything is better than debt!” 


“Yet I’m always in debt to you, Sally!” he answered, putting 


his arm about her, and Sally was satisfied. 
~Rose Terry Cooke. 


[Chapter VI. will tell the world about Tom and Sally in the 


comfortable home of their declining years.) 


sugar, add one cup of water to the sugar and boil until quite a thick 
| syrup. Put with thick syrup one cup of either pineapple or strawberry 
| juice and the cocoanut. Cook about ten minutes, then add well beaten 
| yolks of four eggs, a little grated nutmeg and cinnamon, and half glass 
| wine. Cook slowly until it thickens. Then spread ona flat dish and 


serve cold. 


Orchata. 

Take seven pounds granulated sugar, add pint water and boil until a 
thick syrup. Make a milk of almonds by blanching one-half pound 
almonds and then pounding to a fine paste in a mortar, add in all one 
spoonful of water (a little of it ata time). Mix with one pint of cold wa- 
ter, strain through a fine cloth. Add the milk of almonds to the syrup 
and boil half an hour. Bottle. Add a little to a glass of ice water. 


Arroz con Tomates. 

Put a spoonful of lard in a kettle, when hot, fry in it half an onion cut 
fine, brown lightly ; then add two spoonsful of tomatoes (or one tomato 
sliced), let fry a few minutes. Then add one cup rice, add enough water 
to cover the rice, let it boil until it absorbs ail the water, if not done then, 
add a /ittle more water, add one-half teaspoonful salt after it has com- 
menced to cook. 


Papas Rellenas. 

Boil five large potatoes until soft, peel and cut in halves lengthwise. 
With a spoon scoop out the potato until the shell is one-fourth inch 
thick. Stuff them with a “ picadillo”’ made this way: Chop very fine 
some boiled beef. Put in a frying pan one table spoonful lard, when /ot 
put in the hashed meat and two tablespoonfuls tomato; cook until the 
meat dries a little, add one well beaten egg, let it remain on the fire a 
few minutes, just before taking from fire, add three olives chopped fine. 
Stuff the potato halves with this. Then beat up one egg, add a spoon- 
ful of flour and beat smooth. Dip the half potatoes in this and fry 
brown in boiling lard. ‘ 


Sweet Potatoes, Cuban style. 

Boil eight sweet potatoes until done, peel and put in a syrup made of 
one cup water, and one cup brown sugar or sugar and molasses mixed, 
one teaspoonful butter and a little cinnamon. Cook slowly half an hour. 

—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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DOMESTIC SANITARY APPLIANCES. 
IN THE SERVANTS’ QUARTERS: THE KITCHEN, PANTRY, LAUNDRY, 
AND THE HOUSEMAID’s CLOSET. 


R. and Mrs. B. had been 
quite fortunate in securing 
the services of an archi- 
tect, who justly had the 
reputation of being a man 
of eminent ability and ar- 
tistic genius, and who ex- 

hibited a rare talent not only in the 

general design and exterior appearance 

of the projected house, but also in the 

arrangement of the house. plans. He 
was, of course, to some extent assisted in planning the house, by 
Mrs. B., for it can hardly be questioned that no matter how careful 
attention an architect may devote to the domestic needs and re- 
quirements of a household, he will seldom be able to grasp all the 
smaller details which make up in particular women’s sphere. As 
a result of this combination of architectural skill and woman’s 
practical common sense, the plans of the house were admirably ar- 
ranged, every inch of space properly utilized, particular attention 
given to the avoidance of dark corners or inconvenient stairs, and 
all rooms and closets provided with ample light. Everything 
tending to increase home comfort was duly considered. The 
convenience, prospects and aspect, privacy and best distribu- 
tion of rooms, warmth, ventilation and light, the avoidance of 
dampness of the cellar floor, of the roof and the walls, and all the 
many other points which, combined, tend to make a dwelling 
not merely a shelter against the elements, but a beloved spot 
where housekeeping may be a source of constant pleasure and 
infinite enjoyment. 

Nowhere else, perhaps, did the careful planning bear such good 
results as in the servants’ department, particularly in the kitchen. 
The proper arrangement of this room is justly said to have a well- 
known bearing upon the future comfort and happiness of the 
inmates of a dwelling house, and hence an effort was made to 
make the kitchen not a mere dismal place where cooking and wash- 
ing is performed, but an attractive, convenient and bright spot, in 
some sense a sitting room for the domestics. The servants’ quar- 
ters, comprising the kitchen, store-room ‘and laundry on the first, 
and the servants’ bed-rooms and housemaid’s closet on the third 
floor, were grouped conveniently together, but placed so as to be 
shut off from the main part of the house, and direct communica- 
tion established between the first and the upper floors by means 
of easy service stairs. The kitchen was given a size so as to al- 
low a convenient performance of the cooking operations, without 
being either too narrow and crowded, or, on the other hand, of too 
large dimensions. Windows were to be placed on opposite sides 
to allow of cross-ventilation in the summer time. There was to be 
plenty of closet room and abundance of shelf space, in other words 
the kitchen was to be arranged so as to answer the old saying: 
“A place for everything, and everything in its place.” In order 
to avoid as much as possible the nuisance incident to “ washing 
day,” Mrs. b. had wisely insisted upon a separation of the kitchen 
and laundry departments, which ordinarily, owing to lack of space, 
and partly also to reduce the labor of the one servant who is 
obliged to do both the cooking and the washing, are combined in 
one room of smaller private houses. If there is anything which 
may be said to disgust the feelings of any person at all fastidious, 
it is the atmosphere of an ordinary kitchen at a time when wash- 
ing is being done. The whole room seems on such occasions to 
be filled with a mixture of vapors, arising from the cooking of 
food on the range, and from the boiling of the soiled family clothes 
and bed-linen, all more or less saturated with the waste excretions 
from the body. These volatile elements attach themselves to the 
furniture of the kitchen, cling to the walls, ceilings and floors, and, 
unfortunately, often penetrate to the very living and bed-rooms, or 
announce the fact that washing is being done to any casual visitor 

at the front vestibule. Mrs. B. being well aware of the wide- 

spread existence of this domestic nuisance, arranged the laundry 
in a room beyond the kitchen, the sanitary engineer having object- 


Goop HouSEKEEPING. 


thorough removal by efficient ventilating flues of both the cooking 
fumes and the vapors from the wash-boiler. She next took into 
consideration the plumbing fixtures to be arranged in the kitchen 
and laundry departments. Being much interested in this impor- 
tant subject, she had studied the popular sanitary literature, and 
repeatedly visited the exhibition departments of some of the leai- 
ing firms dealing in plumbers’ materials. Naturally enough she 
encountered considerable difficulty in deciding upon the kind, the 
quality, and the character of the fixtures, and in order to arrive at 
intelligent conclusions, she sought information from the sanitary 
engineer. In reply she received the following letter of advice: 

“ Before I attempt to describe to you in detail the various appli- 
ances which, in my judgment, are best adapted to your needs, | 
desire to say a few words in general about plumbing fixtures. 
The selection of suitable apparatus is a matter of the greatest mo- 
ment, inasmuch as household cleanliness must depend to a large 
extent upon their character and arrangement. And here I find 
myself quite at variance with some sanitary advisers who would 
lay stress upon the proper system of waste pipes and traps only, 
claiming that if the drainage pipes of a house are well ventilated, 
and the branch pipes from fixtures well trapped, it makes little, if 
any difference what kind of apparatus is connected to them. 
While admitting that a number of undesirable or bad appliances 
attached to a well devised pipe system cannot work as much harm 
as even the very best fixtures if set upon badly arranged and i|l- 
ventilated or untrapped pipes, yet it appears to me very important, 
and decidedly better in the end, to use great care and judgment to 
obtain a system of drainage perfect ttall respects, in other words. 
with faultless fixtures, faultless traps and faultless pipes. As the 
object of a good system of town sewerage may be entirely defeate« 
by a defective system of house drainage, just so may the best sys- 
tem of soil and drain pipes in a building fail to give satisfaction on 
account of improper fixtures or traps. 

“ Plumbing fixtures, to begin with, should be concentrated in a 
dwelling as much as possible, and not scattered about in all direc- 
tions, so as to avoid either a multiplication of soil pipe stacks or else 
the equally objectionable alternative of long lateral waste pipes car- 
ried with generally insufficient fall and often requiring a decp 
notching in of joists. Each fixture should, if possible, have an en- 
tirely separate and independent connection to the main pipe sys- 
tem. Moreover, each fixture should be separately and safely 
trapped. I shall postpone until later the discussion of the merits 
of traps and the necessity of trapping, to consider first in detail 
the characteristics of desirable plumbing fixtures. There is an 
endless variety of these obtainable at the dealers, but the range 
of your selection will be very much limited after a consideration 
of a few of the leading requirements. ‘It is hardly necessary to say 
that the material of fixtures should be strong and durable, non- 
absorbent and non-corrosive, the interior highly smooth and free 
from corners readily befouled and difficult to clean. All unneces- 
sary complication must be avoided. Convenience and simplicity 
are the great desiderata for all fixtures. It is well, in particular, to 
avoid all useless movable machinery, liable to derangement and 
requiring frequent repairs. All fixtures should be arranged in an 
open manner and without the commonly adopted method of encas- 
ing fixtures with tight wood-work. All concealed overflow chan- 
nels should be avoided, as being difficult to flush and hence liable 
to accumulate and retain foul slime which readily putrefies and 
causes annoying smells. The fixtures which I shall illustrate in 
sketches and recommend to be used in your dwelling will, one and 
all, be arranged without any hidden or inaccessible overflow pipe. 
but, of course, in such a manner as to remove with safety any acci- 
dentally overflowing water. The fixtures will also differ from those 
commonly used in having unusually /arge waste outlets, so as to 
give a free and quick discharge and causing a thorough scouring 
of the waste pipes attached to the fixtures. The pipes, on the 
contrary, and the traps attached to them, I shall make of a saa//er 
bore than is usual, being convinced that thus, and thus only can 
the fouling and subsequent stoppage of waste pipes and traps 
be ultimately and efficiently prevented. The arrangement just 
advocated is quite the opposite of what is considered to be the 
proper way by the majority of architects, builders and plumbers, 
who prefer to have fixtures with small outlets, obstructed more- 
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possibly still larger traps into the main channel.* a 

“ In order to still further insure the complete scouring of the walls 
of waste pipes, I shall avoid the usual trickling flow from fixtures 
py arranging each of them so as to constitute a small flush tank, 
that is to say, all water is to be retained until accumulated toa 
large volume, when it is to be sent with great velocity through the 
pipes. This refers in particular to sinks and basins. In the case 
of water-closets I shall arrange a separate flushing cistern to ac- 
complish the perfect cleansing and scouring of the fixture, trap 
and waste pipe. In the words of an eminent sanitarian: 

At every point the water used for the transportation of the wastes 
that are to pass through the pipes should be used in the most effective 
W A thread of water running from an imperfect faucet is prac- 
tically of no value whatever. The watchword of our best present move- 
ment is the word flushing. After pipe ventilation the great secret of 
good drainage lies in the use of abundant volumes of water delivered in 
2 mass along with each contribution of filth. A perfect system of drain- 
age and water supply would be one where at all ordinary times nota 
drop of water flowed through the outlet channels, only occasional dashes 
of several gallons lubricating the walls of the pipes, and carrying along | 
completely and with velocity substances, which, under the old system, | 
smeared their sluggish road along the pipe, and left material for infec- | 
tious decomposition behind. 

“It is quite evident, then, that to obtain security in a system of 
house drainage and plumbing, the aim should be to entirely re- 
move through the fixtures, whether the water-closet, the basin or 
the sink, the inevitable production of waste matters defere decom- 
position sets in, for in the same degree as the decomposition pro- 
ceeds, the offensiveness increases and with it the risk of entrarice 
of dangerous gases of putrefaction. 

“ In taking up the discussion of the fixtures I shall begin with the 

kitchen sink, one of the most indispensable outfits of a well ap- 
pointed kitchen. Here the meat and vegetables are washed and 
prepared for cooking, and the cooking utensils and dishes are 
washed in it after use. Through it is also poured a large amount 
of kitchen grease, and the latter gives rise to the principal difficul- 
ty in dealing with this kind of plumbing fixture. Grease usually 
passes through the sink strainer dissolved in hot water, and there- 
fore ina fluid condition. It soon chills, however, becomes more 
or less solid, and hardens after some time, attaching itself to the 
walls of the waste pipes and traps, especially where these are of 
too large calibre, and sooner or later causes annoying stoppages. 
This difficulty is well known to most householders, and to avoid it 
careful housewives are in the habit of saving most of the grease 
instead of pouring it out into the sink, while in larger houses it is 
quite usual to employ a device of some form or another, technically 
called a ‘grease trap,’ which is intended to arrest the grease, be- 
fore it passes into the waste pipes. To prevent the occurrence of 
obstructions in the sink pipes it is also a common practice to pour 
a hot solution of potash through the pipes, which dissolves, at 
least to some extent, the grease and thus cleanses the pipes and 
traps. But the fact that grease remaining for some time adhering 
to the pipes, undergoes a rapid and very offensive putrefaction is 
apt to be overlooked by householders, and thus it becomes the 
sanitarian’s duty to lay particular stress upon this matter and to 
point out that dangers to health may lurk in the kitchen sink pipe 
not less than in the water-closet drain. 

“In small houses, and wherever care is taken to save the grease, 
acommon kitchen sink may answer all purposes. The usual ma- 
terial is cast iron, and the surface is sometimes protected from 
rust either by painting, galvanizing, enamelling or by the Bower- 
Barff process.t If I were to recommend to you any of these, my 
preference would be for sinks treated by thelast named process. 
Paint soon washes off, the galvanized coating wears off, and the 
enamel or porcelain lining is apt to crack and scale off. But even 
the plain iron sinks can be kept entirely free from rust, provided 
they are in constant use. Much the best, brightest and cleanest 


‘I have only recently come across a plumbing specification prepared by a prom- 
inent architect, which called for 2-inch waste pipes, to be attached to the ordinary 
1}{-inch washbasin coupling and this large waste pipe to be trapped by a 7-inch 
D-trap! 

| A novel method of treating iron surfaces so as to prevent corrosion. 

—W. P. G. 
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re now readily obtainable of all sizes and shapes. Fig. 1 illus- 


trates a porcelain sink, about four feet long and twenty-two inches 
wide, set in a light and graceful frame-work, supported on bronzed 


or galvanized iron legs, and provided with a hard wood rim and a 

marble back to protect the wall from splashings, with silver plated 

faucets for both hot and cold water. 

“ Sinks of plain wood, or wood lined with lead, zinc or copper, and 

those of slate or sandstone are gradually coming out of use. Sinks 

made of soapstone are still much employed, especially in the New 

England States, but they soon acquire a black coloring owing to the 
grease absorbed in the grains of the stone, which renders their ap- 
pearance far from inviting. Nothing surpasses in purity and beau- 
ty awhite porcelain sink, which, of course, should be built strong 
enough so as not to crack or break. If such a sink is used, it is 
quite important to have its outlet protected with strong brass or 
plated strainers, securely fastened to the sink, otherwise your ser- 
vants will frequently remove the strainer, and brush all kinds of 
solid refuse into the pipes to cause frequent stoppages and a nev- 
er ceasing demand for the ‘family plumber.’ Since it is the usual 
practice in washing dishes to set into the sink a vessel filled with 
water, which is quickly emptied after use, the waste pipe and trap 
receive at frequent intervals a reasonable amount of scouring, 
provided the pipe and trap are restricted in size so as to concen- 
trate the flushing water. 

““Where much grease is wasted, it is customary to use grease 
traps. My experience with several kinds of grease traps has led 
me to discard all those attached to the sink, or located close to the 
sink or else placed in the basement, all intended to arrest and re- 
tain the grease. It is a most difficult matter to get the cook to 
attend to its proper removal at frequent intervals, and the cleans- 
ing of the grease chamber. Hence these are actually soon turned 
into a noxious cesspool inside of the house, and if, finally, water 
refuses to flow off freely, the removal of the putrefied grease 
causes an abominable nuisance. A grease trap of stoneware or 
built of brickwork, located outside of the house, not too far away 
from the sink—for otherwise the grease would solidify before it 
would get to the grease trap—is much less objectionable than the 
usual in-door appliances. I desire however, to call your attention 
to a recent device, to be attached directly underneath the sink, 
invented by Col. Geo. E. Waring, Jr., which seems to answer all 
the requirements in preventing the grease from clinging to the 
inside of the waste pipes, besides affording them a good flush. 
Fig. 2 illustrates this apparatus, which is called the ‘ Dececo 
Flushpot,’ and which can be attached to kitchen sinks of iron, 
soapstone or porcelain. To describe it I cannot do better than 
quote the words of the inventor: 

The Flush Pot is an entirely new departure. It holds back every- 
thing, water and all, until it is filled} The pot under the sink holds six 
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or seven gallons. Its contents are then discharged—the whole volume 
suddenly,—with such flushing force as to prevent adhesion to the walls 
of the waste pipe. It is entirely simple in its construction and needs no 
special thought. When the water ceases to run from the sink, the cook 
‘knows that she must lift the plug of the flush pot. The strainer may 
easily be removed at will. The whole interior, then exposed to view, is 
within the easy reach of a clout or a wisp, so that it may be kept as 
‘clean as a soup kettle. We thus secure the entire removal of the whole 
_of this greatest source of foul decomposition dcfore its putrefaction begins. 
‘In discharging the flush pot, the handle should be raised only until the 
Stop strikes the lower side of the strainer. The strainer should not be 
‘removed except for cleansing. /¢ should never be removed while refuse of 
any kind is in the sink. 
_ “ But, herein lies, possibly, the danger in the use of this appliance. 
Kitchen servants are proverbially neglectful in small matters, how- 
ever often the mistress of the house may instruct them. Hence 
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much refuse, so conveniently brushed out of sight by simply lift- 
ing the strainer will find its way into the flush pot, and although a 
rapid flush will carry safely away in the pipes many smaller par- 
ticles, larger and coarser matter may sometimes remain in the trap 
and cause obstructions. 

“Tam inclined to. prefer a ‘standpipe kitchen sink,’ which I have 
recently devised, and which is shown in section in Fig. 3, and in 
plan in Fig. 4. The sink is divided by a partition wall A into a 


FIG. 3. 
shallow and a deep part. The shallow sink B, with slightly in- 


housemaia’s sink.) 
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Nor is it difficult to lift and cleanse the stand pipe as often as may 
be desired. The plate M is simply a perforated dish drainer, 
The deep receptacle serves a further useful purpose in case it js 
desired to wash the utensils, pots, dishes, etc., directly in a vessel 
holding a greater volume of water. The sink shown is made in 


at 


iron, but a slight modification renders this device equally applica- 
cable to the ordinary earthen sink. 

“ As regards the immediate surroundings of kitchen sinks | ad- 
vise that under no circumstances should they have any enclosure 
of woodwork or cupboards serving as a storage place for rays, 
kitchen utensils, and all kinds of dirt and dust. Let everything be 
kept open and in plain sight! But, to avoid ugliness I advise that 
the.walls of the kitchen to a height of at least five feet be lined 
with white enameled tiles, whose bright, non-absorbent and easily 
washed surfaces add much to the beauty and cleanliness of a kitch- 
en, besides measurably increasing the light of the apartment. 
“Concerning the kitchen floor, it is desirable, from a sanitary 
point of view, that it be made impervious to moisture, and hence 
concrete or mosaic (¢evrazzo) floors are decidedly to be preferred 
to wooden floors. Directly under the kitchen sink and in front of 
the range, white encaustic tiles may be laid. Should wooden floors 
be used in the central portion of the room, they should be con- 
structed of smooth and narrow strips of board of the best hard 
wood, saturated with hot linseed oil and well rubbed to give to the 
surface a bright polish. Ifa polished hard wood floor or encaustic 
tiles are considered too slippery for walking, a floor of semi-glazed 
tiles may be laid, except under the sink, where glazed tiles are 
preferable. But here I am inadvertently encroaching upon thie 
domains of your architect, who will undoubtedly advise you in re- 
gard to these matters, and I must, therefore, content myself with 
having called your attention to a few of the leading requirements 
of a healthful and cleanly kitchen. 

“A plumbing fixture of importance in the kitchen is the hot wat 
apparatus, comprising the water-back in the range and the boiler. 
The latter term is evidently a misnomer, since the boiler is simply 
a reservoir for hot water, while the water-back constitutes actually 
the boiler. Very little of sanitary importance may be said con- 
cerning it, and I shall reserve a description of its construction and 


arrangement until I come to discuss the system of water supply 
in your residence.” 


—William Paul Gerhard. 


[The next number will bring the conclusion of this chapter, 
describing the laundry, butler’s pantry, store-room and refrigera- 
tor, the servants’ water-closet, the servants’ bath tub and the 
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When a person has remained for an hour or more in a crowded 


clined bottom, as shown in the illustration, is used in the same 
manner as ordinary sinks are. From it water flows into the deep 
receptacle C through an upright strainer D in the partition A, 
which retains all the coarser refuse, which is so conveniently got- 
ten rid of by burning in the range. Whenever the deeper recepta- 
cle is filled to the overflow line of the stand pipe E, the cook lifts 
the latter by means of the knob F, and the discharge is effected 
in exactly the same manner as that of the flushpot described 


and poorly ventilated room or railroad car, his system is already 
contaminated to a greater or less extent by breathing air vitiated 
by exhalations from the lungs, bodies and clothing of the occu- 
pants. The immediate effect of these poisons is to debilitate, to 
lower vitality, and to impair the natural power of the system to re- 
sist disease. Hence it is that persons who are attacked by inflam- 
matory diseases, as pneumonia or rheumatism, can generally tracc 
the beginning of the disease to a chill felt on coming out of a 
crowded room into the cold or damp air, wearing, perhaps, thin 


above. The deep receptacle might gradually accumulate some 


shoes and insufficient clothing. —Ha//’s Journal of Health. 
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ITHIN the last decade this 

country has seen the birth of 
tary a reform which has quietly 

extended its influence until 
fg now its adherents may be | 
<< in found in all quarters of the 
71, ‘i land; a reform which af- | 
; fects the health, morals, | 
comfort and purses of the 
masses, and which will 
continue because its re- 
sults are so easily percept- | 
ible and so encouraging. 
‘The reform referred to is the reform in cooking, and it is with one 
of the pioneers in the cause that this article deals. 

it was in Boston, in the summer of 1877, that Miss Maria Parloa 
first appeared in the profession of a lecturer on cookery. Pro- 
{-ssor Blot had preceded her by some years, yet her demonstration 
jc-sons were sufficiently novel to attract as much attention, and 
excite as much discussion, as if her mode of instruction had been 
entirely new. She labored under disadvantages, the auditorium 
| ing ill-suited to her purposes, and her stock of utensils, some- 
what limited, preventing her from laying out such varied pro- 
erammes as she subsequently followed when working in her own 
\cll-appointed kitchen. But these drawbacks only served to en- 
hance the admiration of her pupils for her ability, and a supple- | 
mentary course of lectures was demanded. 

So much interest was manifested as to encourage Miss Parloa 
io continue her teaching among Boston housekeepers, and in the 
fall of the same year they were invited to attend lectures at a 
school just opened on Tremont street. And what a school-room 
they discovered! It was approached through a pretty reception 
room and found to be a spacious, inviting apartment, as far differ- 
cent from the ordinary schoolroom as anybody can imagine. Half 
of the room, intended for the audience, contained tiers of low plat- 
forms, neatly carpeted, on which were ranged fifty or more com- 
jortable chairs; the other half was carpeted with oil-cloth, and in 
this part stood a large stove and several tables. Near by were 
well-stocked china closets and a refrigerator room. <A blue and 
white tiling, covering the wall space around the stove and above 
some of the tables; half-a-dozen photographic views of mountain 
scenes familiar to Miss Parloa; a few other pictures, of a bright 
character; and best of all, a mass of plants and vines, partly filling 
an immense window through which the sunlight streamed. (the 
room had been the studio of the famous artist, William M. Hunt)— 
these were some of the things which made the place so cheery as 
{o convince all comers that the study of cookery was to be made 
a real pleasure. 

People came to learn by observation, or by actual practice, how 
to cook in healthful, economical and tempting ways, and soon 
‘ound themselves looking forward to the particular days set apart 
‘or them with as much eagerness and happiness as they had ever 
inticipated any enjoyment. Miss Parloa’s custom was to read a 
receipt slowly, allowing everybody an opportunity to copy it; then 
‘0 follow it, giving exhaustive explanations at every step, and 
‘inally to set before the audience the result of her work, affording 
‘o all the most favorable means of testing the merit of her rules by 
‘asting the dishes made by them. She was always scrupulously 
exact in her directions, careful and patient in her explanations, 
skillful and successful in her labors, and withal, good natured un- 
der circumstances which would have tried many women beyond 
endurance. She was devoted to her undertaking, which was, not 
‘o get rich, but to make the school useful and permanent. 

In her private classes, which usually consisted of six ladies, she 
worked with marvelous calmness, correcting errors in a way that 
immediately inspired confidence, speaking an encouraging word 
here and there, complimenting any work that was especially good, 
and infusing each pupil with a belief that success was not only 
possible, but certain, if one but took pains and had perseverance. 
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MARIA PARLOA. | knowledge undoubtedly had as much to do with her popularity as 
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her ability as a cook. When a class completed a course of lessons 


she permitted their giving a dinner to their friends, every dish of 


the many courses to be prepared by the pupils. These dinners 
proved to the most skeptical that good cooking was assuredly 
learned by the patrons of the institution, and they caused some- 
thing of a stir in social circles. 

During the four years in which Miss Parloa made her home in 
Boston her service was not limited to her own school. She was 
for many terms a special instructor at Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale ; gave courses of lessons in sick-room cookery to the Harvard 
medical students, and other courses at seminaries in New Hamp- 


| shire; instructed classes of expectant teachers at the Boston 


Cooking School—teachers who hold, or have held since graduation, 
important positions in schools of cookery ; contributed free tuition 


| at evening mission schools, and gave many series of lectures in 


various parts of New England and at the Chautauqua assembly 
in western New York. In the summer of 1878 she went abroad, 
personally investigated the plans upon which English cooking 
schools are conducted, and acquired in Paris a considerable amount 
of knowledge of French cookery. 

In the fall of 1881 Miss Parloa went West and lectured in Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and elsewhere. Returning to the East in a few 
months, she taught for some weeks at the New York Cooking 
School, which had begun to totter, and needed new blood to keep 
jt alive. Her engagement was a most successful one, the audito- 
rium being crowded every day. In the autumn of 1882, learning 
that the managers of the school had decided to have no more pub- 
lic demonstration lessons, she leased a handsome house at 222 
East Seventeenth street, near Stuyvesant square, and had it 


| altered and fitted up as a model school of cookery; and there she 
| still makes her headquarters. The visitor finds a cosy reception 


room on the first floor, and up one flight are lecture and class- 
rooms, large and airy, convenient enough to suit the most exacting 
pupil, and made attractive by their neatness, a lavish use of bright 
colored tiles, and the tasteful disposition of dainty china, crystal, 
and other fine glassware, of which Miss Parloa has an abundant 
supply in closets and upon sideboards and an old-fashioned 
dresser. Instantly one wonders why so many little pitchers are 
necessary, for a good hundred are visible, and Miss Parloa ex- 
plains that she has a passion for collecting little ones of odd 
shapes and colors, and is ever on the watch for them. Above the 
class-room is a prettily-furnished dressing-room, made comfortable 
in cool weather by a bright fire in a grate—another thing of which 
Miss Parloa is fond. 

In New York the school has been, and is, conducted upon the 
same plan as that which was followed in Boston. Demonstration 
lessons are given twice a week, and on other days, unless there be 
engagements out of town, Miss Parloa attends to private classes 
and her literary work. She is the author of four books, ‘‘ The Ap- 
pledore Cook Book,” “Camp Cookery,” “First Principles of 
Household Management and Cookery,” and “ Miss Parloa’s New 
Cook Book and Marketing Guide,”—the last a remarkable suc- 
cess, the annual sale being ten thousand copies. Miss Parloa has 
also been a frequent contributor to Eastern papers of valuable ar- 
ticles similar to those which she is now supplying to Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Since beginning her work in Boston Miss Parloa has given 
about seven hundred lectures or public demonstration lessons, to 
say nothing of private instruction. She has given courses in forty 
or fifty towns and cities in a dozen States. It may be interesting 
to many readers to know how much is embraced in a series of lect- 
ures, and a specimen programme is therefore appended : 

First Lesson.—Creamed Oysters ; French Fried Potatoes; Thin Fried 
Potatoes; Potatoes 4 la Parisienne; Chicken Croquettes; Custard 
Soufflé, Creamy Sauce. 

Second.—Green Pea Soup; Fillet of White-Fish, Tartar Sauce; Char- 
lotte Russe; Muffins. 

Third.—Mock Bisque ; Fillet of Beef, Larded, with Mushroom Sauce ; 
Imperial Pudding, Strawberry Sauce ; Wine and Fruit Whips. 

Fourth.—Roast Beef, Yorkshire Pudding; Various Modes of Warm- 
ing Cold Potatoes; Frozen Pudding. 

Fifth —Puft Paste; Patties; Vol-au-Vents; 
chonettes. 


Cheese Cakes; Fan- 


Her charming personality and pleasant methods of imparting 
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breads, with Cream Sauce and French Peas; Bread Pudding, Vanilla 
Sauce. 
Seventh.—Clear Soups; Royal Diplomatic Pudding; Wine Jelly in 
Orange Baskets ; Soft Custard. 
Eighth.—GaAateau St. Honoré; Eclairs; Cream Cakes, Walnut Pud- 
ding; Turkish Cream; Sponge Cake. 
Ninth.—Bread and Rolls; Tea and Coffee. 
Tenth.—Beef Stew, with Dumplings; Warming Cold Meats; Fish 
Balls; Spanish Eggs; Rice. 
Eleventh.—Salads ; Lemon Sherbet. 
Twelfth.— Mutton Cutlets, Tomato Sauce; Beefsteak, Maitre d’ Hotel 
Butter; Ice Cream; Cup Cake. 
The good effected by Miss Parloa’s teaching is great, and will be 
lasting; yet the more she works, the less is she satisfied, because the 
feeling grows upon her that the general government ought to train 
teachers of cooking, and city authorities should be as willing to 
instruct a child to cook as they are to teach it to sew. Children 
are apt pupils, and enthusiastic and appreciative, too, and on this 
account Miss Parloa has found her night work at mission schools 
very pleasant. Frequently she encourages girls by promising 
prizes to those who make the best loaves of bread or prove them- 
selves the most proficient in some other way. In her demonstra- 
tion lessons to adults, as well as in her writings, she aims to lift 
housekeepers from ruts by showing how easy it is, and how much 
more satisfactory, to make new dishes from time to time instead 
of serving the same things from week to week. Besides variety, 
she urges that pains be taken to have the simple, common dish- 
es cooked as perfectly as the most elaborate, arguing that the 
cultivation of such a spirit makes a woman forget drudgery in 
kitchen work, and insures not only better health, but much more 
happiness in the family. 
Industrious the year round, amiable with all, and doing kind 
deeds which never come to light, Miss Parloa stands as a good 
type of that class of American women who are happiest in effect- 
ing ends calculated to aid, improve, comfort, and bring content to 
their fellow-beings, and whose precepts continue to be beneficial 
and whose works are pleasantly remembered long after their lives 
are ended. 


—William V. Alexander. 


‘LOVE MAKES THE WORLD GO ROUND. 
Sometimes I’m faint and weary 
Of this work-day world and life, 
With its endless round of duties, 
And all its cares and strife, 
So tired of unmended stockings, 
Of buttons—that won't stay on, 
Of answering unnumbered questions 
From Harry, Dick and Tom. 


Tired—of planning the dinners, 
And furnis! ing brains for the cook, 
With scarce an hour of quiet thought, 
And ne*er time for a book. 
I marvel that we as women, 
Gave up our girlhood’s life, 
And took upon us the worries 
That fall to mother and wife, 
Till I envy each single maiden 
With no greater grief or care 
Than the cut or fit of a dress, 
Or the smoothness of her hair. 


But when the day’s work is over 
And stilled each wee lisping tongue, 
When quiet reigns which all day long, 
With childish voices have rung, 
And when in the gathering twilight 
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FISH DISHES. 
As TO DRESSING, PREPARING AND COOKING FIsH. 
| One of the chief duties of a good housekeeper is to secure 
| a tempting variety in the fare which she provides for her house- 
| hold. Even the most delicious dishes grow wearisome if they 
appear too frequently. We are told that the inhabitants of Kans, 
tire of plover, duck, quail and prairie chicken and turn with eag: 
relish to salt pork as a change from these delicacies, and we red 
that Scotch apprentices once stipulated that they should not } 
compelled to eat salmon more often than three times a wee! 
Taking warning by these examples the prudent house mother 
welcome any suggestions that may help her to vary the monoto: 
and avoid the catastrophe of sameness. Fish is considered |, 
many physicians an invaluable food for brain-workers, containi: 
elements especially adapted to repair the waste of that organ. 
is true that this theory is disputed, but we live in a sacrilegious ave 
which spares nothing. William Tell, his apple and his son hayc 
been relegated to the realm of fiction; it is denied that our oid 
friends, Romulus and Remus, began life on a diet as uncivilized 3s 
wolf’s milk, and doubt has been thrown even upon the story «f 
King Alfred’s attempt at cooking, which resulted in the burning «{ 
the cakes. What is a mere medical theory that it should escape ! 

Whatever may be its value from a physiological point of view, 
fish is a great addition to the ordinary bill of fare when it can |e 
procured fresh and in good order. Boiling or steaming, for lary 
fish, and frying or broiling for smaller ones are the standard met! 
ods of preparing them for the table, and are well understood | 


most cooks, so the following recipes deal chiefly with other mod: , 
of dressing them: 


Caveitched Fish. 

Take one dozen herring, or any small, fresh fish, scrape off the scales, 
cut off the heads and tails, split them in two and remove the backbone, 
wash them thoroughly and sprinkle each with a little salt, cayenne pe; 
per, ground cloves and allspice; take each half separately and, begi: 
ning at the tail, roll it up as tightly as possible ; as they are finished la, 
them in an earthen jar or baking dish and cover with strong cider vin 
gar, cover the vessel closely and bake for three hours in a moderat: 
oven; serve cold. ‘They make a delicious relish for breakfast, luncheoi 
or tea. 


Creamed Cusk. 


These fish are caught in the north in winter through holes cut in th: 
ice. ‘The lines are set, the hooks baited with a piece of salt pork and th: 


y 
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greedy gourmand falls an easy prey. Some persons object to them 


because of their resemblance to eels, but they are considered a great 


delicacy by epicures. When the fish is properly cleaned rub it well wit) 
salt, plunge it into boiling water and let it simmer for an hour; hari 
boiling spoils it. ‘Take it up and remove the bones. Mix a large table 
spoonful of flour to a smooth paste with a little milk, add one quar 
of cream, or rich new milk, the juice of a lemon, one onion finely minced 
grated nutmeg, salt and pepper, put in a quarter of a pound of butte: 
and stir over the fire until the mixture thickens. Dish the fish, which 
must have been kept hot, and strain the sauce over it. Beat the whites 
of six eggs to a froth, spread them over the whole and brown in the oven. 
The eggs may be omitted if desired. 


Baked Fish. 


Halibut, large pickerel, shad, bass or any white fish are exceedingly 


nice baked. Prepare a stuffing of bread crumbs, a little finely chopped 
pork, if this is not to be had butter will answer instead, salt and pepper, 
sweet marjoram and summer savory; if herbs are not liked, flavor with 
spices to taste, bind the whole with one egg well beaten. 
fully wiped the fish put in the stuffing and sew or skewer the sides 
together, place it in the pan with a teacupful of water to keep it moist, 
dot it with small pieces of butter and dust it with flour to make it brown 


Having care- 


S drow out the enay chute, nicely. Baste it constantly after it begins to brown, adding more water, 


I feel that this world would be empty 
But for loved ones that are there ; 


if itis necessary, and bake about an hour, the time being regulated by 
the size of the fish. Thicken the gravy with a little browned flour, and 


When I think of the love that is mine, serve. 


That makes my burdens its own, 
I'm grateful for my lot in life— 

That I’ni not a maiden lone. 
And so the problem now is solved, 

My question an answer found, 
’Twas ever thus and e’er will be, 

That love makes the world go round. 


—Hattie Tremaine Terry. 


Salmon Omlette. 


Shred cold boiled salmon very fine, add enough milk to make a thick 


batter, if a quart is used stir in two well-beaten eggs, a tablespoonful of 
butter and a tablespoonful of flour rubbed together with a little milk, add 


cayenne pepper and a little salt. Bake from twenty minutes to half an 
hour and serve very hot, 


—Elizaseth Robinson Scovil. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EATING. 
BREAKFAs?. 
“ May good digestion wait on appetite, and health on both.” 
|HE longest period between two consecutive 
meals is passed in the sleep that obliterates all 


| the family, a heaping tablespoonful for each cup, into the coffee- 
pot, pouring over it an equal number of cups of cold water and let- 
ting it stand over night. In the morning bring it to the boiling 
point before serving. Made in this manner, it needs neither egg 
nor other “settling” to make it clear. Egg, however, makes it 
sense of activity, personality or even exist- richer. Never be pound foolish and get anything but the best cof- 
ence, while it “ knits up the ravelled sleeve of | fee. Either Java or Mocha—or the two mixed, “ ’alf and ’alf.”” By 
care.” all means have it, if possible, freshly browned and ground, and you 
About one-third of our life is required for | Will get a finer flavor. 
this which is nature’s method of resting, For those who cannot take coffee there remains solace in tea, 
soothing and relieving all the strained and which produces much the same effects, if not taken to excess. 
tired engines of thought and action. It is | Different as these two articles of diet are in appearance and taste, 
refreshment of the purest type; but does not | the chemical composition is the same in both. The active princi- 
supply any of the waste of tissue that goes on with every breath ple in each being caffeine. Excessively nervous people are shut out 
we (raw: never more surely than when we lie in this “feigned | from the comforts of both these cheering beverages, but the won- 
death,” and know nothing about it. derful storehouse of nature is still unexhausted—and chocolate 
| hus the morning meal well earns its name, and it is of the first | 4nd cocoa in many preparations, and milk and water, each one 
importance that we break this long abstinence of about half the | having a delight of its own, forbid one to go thirsting. 
day's time, upon substantial and nutritious foods. The breakfast must, however, consist partly of solid foods. 
Coffee and rolls indolently partaken may do for invalids or those | Eggs in various ways are always wholesome and attractive. In 
who spend themselves on a social round of fashionable do-nothing- | omelet, boiled, dropped, fried or scrambled—they may be served 
ness: but for the man, woman or child who exercises mind or body in some new way each morning through the week. A new and 
to any useful purpose, solidly nutritious must be the morning repast. | Most capital way of preparing them is to break the shell, and put 
And, as this is the introductory ceremony to the chief labors of the | the egg whole into a saucer or very small dish, season with salt, 
day. as well as the celebration of a new birth into active conscious- | Pepper, a small piece of butter, size of a walnut, and then pour in 
ness. it should be hedged about with such respect and attention as | enough milk to fill the dish. Set this in the oven for two or three 
so important atime deserves. All the accessories of good health, | minutes, or until the whole is thoroughly heated. If it be preferred, 


AA 


goo manners and good surroundings, should be summoned to aid | 2 layer of dried cracker or bread crumbs, or finely minced and sea- 
the good cheer. If possible, the breakfast-room should face the east, 
that the morning sun may add the benediction of its brightness. 
We should all be sun-worshipers, with reservation, for not only 
is that luminary the physical centre of our family group of worlds, 
but. through the ordination of the Divine will, to its steady flood of 
ligt and heat, we owe all phases of life and activity upon our 
Nothing could live without it. It is the smile of God, al- 


earth. 


ways upon us and making life and comfort and happiness possible. | salt. 


Let the room have a bay window filled with beautiful plants, or 
let it open onto a conservatory or garden, from whence the birds 
may take you into the tender confidences of their morning rejoic- 
ings. All this association with the brightest aspect of the world 
about us, may help to set the key note of the day to the same pitch 
of cheerful activity. 

lt is often difficult in this over-worked world of ours, to shake off 
the lingering hold of sleep. Nerves, senses, and circulation need 
the fillip of some arousing sensation. Therefore, should breakfast 
be served with the “ sauce piquante ” of savory odors, and attractive 
arrangements. And, if you cannot rejoice in the face of the sun, at 
least, your own can be bright: and you can command the spiritual 
warmth of happy, loving conversation, without which salt will give 
ho savor nor sugar any sweetness worth the name. 

\ cheerful conversation is most acceptable recognition of our ob- 
ligation#of gratitude and sympathy, and, beside, serves a second- 
ary purpose in the reaction upon the health and character. Appe- 
tite is the handmaiden of cheerfulness, and digestion its bond 
slave. 

Having thus provided the setting and atmosphere of the meal, 
let the viands be worthy. 

Coffee is, with good reason, a favorite morning beverage, and, 
happily, there are but few who cannot take it, for it is a valuable 
adition to the diet. It is nutritious, and acts upon most persons 
as agentle stimulant, imparting energy in action, and producing a 
fccling of restfulness after great fatigue. It also prevents waste 
0! tissue, and enables people to undergo great and protracted labor 
upon insufficient food. This has been tested where endurance has 
been tried to its uttermost, in Arctic expeditions ; in long and toil- 
some army marches; and in caravans which plunged into the mys- 
tcrious dangers of the trackless deserts, and which were sustained 
by coffee through every exposure and deprivation of other food. 
let the coffee urn, therefore, send up its fragrant steam as an in- 
vocation to Hygeia. It is pretty and pleasant, if you can afford 
it, to make the coffee at table, either in a French biggin or “a Vi- 
cona coffee-pot,” over an alcohol lamp. But it is good enough for 
mortals, brought smoking hot from the kitchen fire. A good and 
economical way of making coffee is to put the proper amount for 


soned meat, can be put, first, in the bottom of the dish, and the egg 
and milk put on top of it. 
cake is often needed, for such occasions the following receipts 
will be found very desirable : 


Bannock. 


Beside bread, some sort of breakfast 


One cup of white Indian meal, one pint of milk, two eggs. Scald_ half 


the milk and stir it into the meal—add the rest cold—beat in the eggs and 


Bake one hour. This is also good served with baked fish for din- 
ner, or as a tea-dish. 
Pone. 

One quart Baltimore meal, butter size of an egg, salt, tablespoonful 
of sugar, one-quarter cup yeast, two eggs. Scald one cup of the meal 


| with enough hot water to moisten it, add the rest of the meal, mix with 


milk toathin batter. When lukewarm add the yeast. Let it rise, 
and bake one hour in deep pudding dish. 


Corn Dodgers. 

Two cups white meal, one tablespoonful lard, two tablespoonfuls 
sugar, one egg. Scald with enough boiling water to moisten. Beat one 
egg with little milk, add to meal until it will drop from the spoon, add 
sugar anda little salt, and bake twenty minutes in a very hot oven. 

Methods of warming over meats can be found in cook books. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s, which is the latest, abounds in helpful suggestions 
to young housekeepers. A newly-married lady said but lately: 
“It is my inseparable companion, and most invaluable friend and 


helper.” : 
—Marian S. Devereux. 


DAINTY DISHES. 
PREPARED BY OUR STEEL PEN AND STEAL SHEARS. 

For a dainty breakfast dish cut pork tenderloins in very thin 
slices ; stew them in a //¢¢/e water till they are nearly done; then 
put them in a sauce pan and fry them till light brown. Serve 
on buttered toast, and raw tomatoes sliced thin. 

A chicken omelet, which is a fine entree, is made by beating four 
eggs very light; then add two tablespoonfuls of milk, one of butter 
and a teaspoonful of salt; then, just before putting into the pan, 
stir in a teacupful of chicken meat cut in small bits. 

Delicious fritters may have stale bread for the foundation; if 
care is taken in removing any or all of the crust that is dark brown, 
the fritters will be light colored and very inviting in appearance. 
Eggs are a good addition in the proportion of four eggs to one 
quart of sweet milk; a saltspoonful of salt, and four or five slices 
of bread are also required. The bread should lie soaking in the 
milk for two hours. It can be broken into small bits and then it 
will not be lumpy. 
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HOUSEHOLD STATIONERY. 
INTERESTING DATA AS TO ITS ORIGIN, USES AND ABUSES. 


sional use of stationery. 
keen observer the very touch of 
letter, with the eyes shut, tells eve 


hundred years ago the people wh 
wrote letters couldn’t go far in th 


fall into constant error. 


at all. 
one of which was entirely proper. 


son to whom it was addressed. 
one of the great unknown discoveries; so was blotting paper, anc 
the sand box was a very poor substitute for it. 
not time to let the ink dry naturally, sanded their letters. 


included. 

Boxes of stationery crowd counters everywhere. The good can 
be found in some places, and the bad and indifferent everywhere. 
Now, meaning to choose the best and to use it properly, what shall 
we choose, and how shall we use it? The same rule which should 
govern all dressing, but which, unfortunately, does not, applies to 
all selection and use of stationery. To begin with, an absolute 
simplicity, and then as good material as the user can afford to pay 
for. In ordinary correspondence—that is, for daily use in letter 
writing to anybody, from the President of the United States down- 
wards, choose a commercial note paper, 5 by 8, and fold twice, in 
an envelope, 344 by 54 inches. That is ordinary commercial note 
size, and is the most convenient envelope for all purposes of hand- 
ling in the mails. But what is known as octavo note, 4% inches 
by 7 inches, which folds twice, in an envelope 3 inches by 43 
inches, or once in an envelope 334 by 434 inches, is in just as good 
taste. Good taste is very often at cross purpose with “good style,” 
so, as we shall aim for good taste, the other term is not used. But 
for people who want to write a letter of ordinary length, the first 
named is the best in every way. When the octavo is used it is 

much prettier if folded but once. These sizes are for letters. 

For notes of all kinds—an ordinary daily note to a friend, an ac- 
ceptance or a regret—there is a size of paper which is comparatively 
new, and which is entirely admirable. It is 3% by 5% inches, and 
fits folded once in the middle an envelope 3 by 4 inches. If this 
size has not already taken the place of correspondence cards, it 
should do so at once. The cards have never been a great success, 
and, as they have been used by many people, they never ought to 
have been used at all. They were simply fit to send a message of 
a line or two on, or to write an order upon for the grocer or butcher, 
and for that purpose were and are still appropriate. But how many 
people have written on them on both sides and then crossed them! 
To cross a letter is bad enough, and really a breach of absolute 
courtesy, but to cross a correspondence card is unpardonable. “It 
has the air of “ anything will do for you.” 

Square envelopes, or what are known as square—a little over 4 
by 5 inches—take commercial note size folded once in the middle. 


AHE possession of good taste, or the 
utter want of it, is never more ap- 
parent than in the daily or occa- 
To the 


more—much of the whole habit of 
life of the person who wrote it. A 


wrong way, because there was very 
little choice in stationery, but now 
there is so much atrocious stuff in 
the market that one needs a pro- 
nounced and perfect taste not to 
Our great- 
grandparents had but two or three sizes of paper and n6 envelopes 
There were but two or three ways of folding letters, any 
To safely close them it was 
necessary to use either a wafer or a seal,'as there was no other 
way of making a letter safe from other eyes than those of the per- 
The mucilage bottle of to-day was 


People who had 
If they 
then had time to wait until the sand had dried in, they carefully 
poured it back into the box to be used over and over again. Those 
who didn’t have time, folded the letter, sand and all, and when un- 
folded by the recipient, the sand rattled out of every fold. Postage 
was so expensive that comparatively few people wrote letters, and 
they took every opportunity to send them by the hand of a friend. 
But now two cents takes a letter from one end of the United 
States to the other, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Canada 


against them. All postmasters and every one who handles n 


larger, they do not tie up weil in bundles, and retard rapid sorti 
They are stiff and ugly in effect, and are absolutely without recy 
mendation. If any one chooses to use a correspondence card, :; 
which fits an envelope 334 by 43¢ inches is the correct size. 

Of the kinds of paper to use there is little choice, except as a m: 
ter of personal taste, between a linen antique finish, and of a natwir: 
cream color, and a perfectly smooth plate finish, natural cre 
By “antique finish,” a paper which is not adso/utely smoot) j 
meant, but which is not all rough; neither is it a paper know: 
“rough edge,” by some people called “ papyrus.” 
cleanly cut an edge as has the plate finish. 
finish, natural cream color, of excellent quality, which is not p! 
finished,—but very few users know the difference,—which i- 
cheaper paper and looks nearly as well as the more expens' 
quality. The best paper of either kind should retail, with en cl- 
opes, at fifty cents per quire; the cheaper quality from twent) t 
thirty cents. It is economy to buy all these papers by the quan’i 
of not less than five quires, as at least twenty per cent. is saved: 
but stationers of experience say that the average woman buys : 
single quire ninety-nine times in a hundred, and changes her sty 
with every quire. It is in better taste to have always one kinc of 
paper, as well as much less expensive. A tinted paper shold 
never be used, nor a rough edged paper, nor a hem-stitched bvor- 
dered paper. They are not in good taste, and it is a pity that they 

are ever used by people who have it. 

A man uses for his social correspondence much the same payer 
that a woman does—a commercial note, 5 by 8, with a 3% by ;! 
inches envelope, or else the same size as women use. The larger 
envelope is usually considered the best. In business correspond- 
ence a trifle larger size note paper and envelopes are used than {or 
social uses—regrets, acceptances, etc.—for that use the same men- 
tioned for a woman. 

The marking of paper is a matter which needs the guiding of the 
best taste. For the master or mistress of a household nothing js 
so sensible and useful and altogether appropriate as the plain 
address of the house, such as— 


a | 
n 


e 


1 


Boston, MAss., 


981 BEACON STREET. 
Or, 


LENOX, MAss., 
BROAD STEEET. 
Or, if a place and not on a street, 
LENOX, MAss., 

HILLTor. 
But to put on the name of a country place without the post-office 
address is useless, stupid and egotistical. To have printed or 
pasted on the paper the photograph of the house from which the 
letter is sent is a new caprice. Being very expensive, it can 
never be widely used, and is in questionable taste, and, indee:|, 
seems only appropriate for a hotel proprietor. For note paper, 
which will usually be used only in the city where one lives, or in 
the neighborhood in the country, the street and number is sutii- 
cient, or the name of the place. The address should be in very 
simple and very plain lettering. It may be printed in colors or in 
black or dark bronze or gilt, according to the fancy. A young lady 
might adopt the color of the sealing wax she uses, or the color she 
usually wears. This is a good style— 


273 State Strect. 


Or this, even more simple, 


89 Sycamore Sr., 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


Or a young lady constantly moving abou 
oe S38 q may use her initials, thus, Or in plain lette: 
not over 44-inch size—even a smaller size is 
better. 
Or in script, like this, in black, or silver, or gold, or 
color, which is similar to the working on old silver. 


Or it can be done in separate letters in script, which 
is plainer, but not so pretty or graceful as interlocked 


letters. All marking is expensive, even after the die 


But square envelopes have no points in their favor, and several 
iil 
matter detest them, for, being of a different shape, as well as mi ch 
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is paid for and kept for use indefinitely. The prices cannot be 
giv n, as they vary with different styles. The marking may be done 
in the middle of the page, an inch or an inch and a half from the 
top, or on the right hand side, same distance down, as one may 
choose. Both are pretty and both in good taste. The interlocked 
initials or any initials are usually printed in the middle. There 
should be #0 ornament of any sort on azy envelope to be used 
for purpose. 

Sealing wax is now extremely fashionable, but very few people 
know how to use it. The Dennison Manufacturing Co., of Boston, 
prominent sealing wax manufacturers, send out the following very 
clear directions : 

‘The taper, the stick of sealing wax and a daintily engraved seal are 
now requisites of the fashionable writing table. There is a great art in 
sealing a letter. Do not begin by thrusting the end of the wax into the 
flame and conveying it in a flaming splatter to your envelope. Take 
plenty of time. When note and candle are ready, lay the seal on the 
tale at your right hand in such a position that when used the impression 
may be square and right side up. Then hold the wax above the flame of 
the candle, but not near enough to burn. A burnt wax makes a brittle, 
streaky seal, and is hard to manage. When the wax has gradually soft- 
enc, apply it with a circular movement upon the place to be sealed; rub 
it wcll around and down until you have a circle of proper size and thick- 
ness. The wax has now cooled so that it will not take a clear impression. 
Hold the envelope some little distance from the flame until the wax has 
again become soft; then moisten and apply the seal; the result will be a 
clear-cut impression. 

liut people who habitually use sealing wax prefer a small spirit 
lamp as being less trouble, less likely to burn the wax—as having a 
more intense flame and no smoke, it is more quickly heated, and 
does not discolor the wax. Almost all the pretty sealing wax sets 
now sold have the spirit lamp instead of the candlestick. To make 
a perfect dud7 impression of a seal, keep on the desk a little ver- 
million or any other powder, of the right color, the same as your 
wax, and a small camel’s hair brush. Dust on the seal a little of 
the powder before beginning to heat the wax. If laid carefully 
down the powder will not drop off. Any color of powder to match 
any color of wax can be found in any paint shop, but before using 
them at all it would be necessary to find out if they are poisonous. 
It is hardly necessary to say that no poisonous powder should ever 
be used by any one, no matter how careful the user may be. It is 
well that a person habitually using sealing wax should select one 
color and use no other. Most people prefer red, but for a young 
lady a gray or blue is pretty. For the seals, interlocked initial 
letters in round script is in the best style, or even the initial of the 
surname in Old English. To use a pet name on one’s paper or 
seal is like walking out in the street in a bedroom wrapper. It 
is foolish to use, either on paper or seal, the names of the days 
of the week, either in French or English, because it is little better 
than no date, and a properly dated letter needs no more. Anybody 
who owns a crest may use one, of course, but in America a crest is 
not in place. It may have come down from the conqueror, and it 
may have been cooked up ina heraldry office and bought yesterday. 
As one’s initials are their own, and mean something to one’s 
friends, they are in the best taste. 

Any style, or innovation in style in anything, which is without 
sense Or meaning, is always a mistake, and not in good taste. 
Many people keep perfumes in their desks, but people who have 
the most delicate and refined natures never use perfume in any 
form, unless it may be the volatile real German Farina, and certainly 
never have any scent of any sort hanging about their letter paper. 
The only perfume which is ever admissible is the very faintest 
fragrance of orris root, which may be laid in the desk in the root. 
The use of perfume invariably shows a coarseness of nature some- 
where in the user, and even if that fact does not deter one from 
using it personally, a due regard for others should prevent its use 
in the desk, for to many people it is absolutely sickening to open a 
perfumed letter. It is said that memory clings most closely about 
an odor, and that, after many years, the waft of a long forgotten 
scent will bring back memories of past years as nothing else can. 
It is certainly true that perfume lingers in paper as in nothing else. 
lt is said that, even to this day, the wood of the desk which the 
Empress Josephine, used at Malmaison, is scented with the odor 
o! the violets which she kept always about her, and of which her 


that is delightful, but few people can surround themselves with 
thousands of sweet violets every day in the year. And the distilled 
violet perfume of commerce is as like the sweet fragrance of the 
real violet as a stock of Lubin’s perfumes is to the smell of the 
grass in June after a shower. 

Quite as objectionable as perfumed paper is paper with a black 
edge. It is still used by people who have good taste in other mat- 
ters, and probably without much thought, for it has long been the 
custom. But these very people bear their grief silently and bravely, 
while they force upon the world the symbol of it. It should not be 
used, for good taste forbids a parade of grief, and it is depressing 
to receive such a letter. There is but one time when it can be used 
with absolute propriety, and that is when one wishes to send a 
formal regret to a formal acquaintance who is not supposed to 
know of affliction in the family. Then the black border does away 
with all explanation. The same is true of black bordered cards. 
Conventional mourning is usually not real mourning, although it 
sometimes is. 

For invitations, thick cream or white paper is used. The size 
which fits a 3% by 4 inch envelope is the most used—size of paper 
6% by 4%. The paper in the best taste is entirely without orna- 
ment, whether the invitations are engraved or written. The en- 
velopes are never ornamented or sealed, but simply closed. Any 
leading stationer will always show samples of the best styles of 
engraving, and give the best advice either personally or by mail. 
Simple script is now most used in engraving invitations of all 
kinds, and is in perfect taste. It is knownas round script. Regrets 
and acceptances can be written with perfect propriety either on 
the octavo note or the small note paper. A regret or an accept- 
ance should be written in the same form in which the invitation is 
given,—that is, formally in the third person, or informally in the 
first person. 

It is extremely common, even with people who ought to know 
much better, to show marked discourtesy in the matter of accept- 
ances and regrets,—especially of regrets. For instance,—a per- 
son receives from an intimate friend a formal invitation to a re- 
ception or marriage, or whatever it may be. The card must be 
sent to all friends in the same form, and it is a very common and 
a very discourteous action to write on a visiting card “accepts” 
—or “regrets ” and to send it. An invitation from a very intimate 
friend which must be declined should always be declined in a 
courteous note in the first person, giving the reason for the re- 
gret. And a regret to a formal acquaintance should be written 
in the third person, and an acceptance, also. Surely, the least 
one can do, when another offers a kind and generous hospitality, 
is to take a sheet of note paper and an envelope and write a 
courteous answer. “ Regrets” and “ Accepts” on a visiting card 
is rude, no matter who does it. If an invitation is ever accepted, 
keep the engagement, unless death in the famiiy prevents or 
something equally important. If prevented, write and say so and 
why. Accept or decline an invitation to dinner within half a 
day after receiving it. No engagement is so imperatively neces- 
sary to keep as a dinner engagement and to be kept punctually to 
the moment named. 

As to the writing of letters, much might be said, for to write a 
letter and to write it properly, is an accomplishment. But any 
“polite letter writer” gives rules enough, and practice makes per- 
fect. It ought not to be necessary to say that a married woman 
should zever sign herself “ Mrs.,”—thus, “ Yours sincerely, Mrs. 
John Jones.” Or an unmarried one, “ Yours sincerely, Miss H. 
M. Brown.” But a great many people do it who ought to know 
better. A married woman should never sign her name except as 
“Mary Jones” or what ever it is,—or an unmarried one prefix 
the “ Miss.” Those terms are aéso/utely never used in writing 
except in the third person. Yet it is the most common of all 
common mistakes, and at once stamps the signer as either un- 
educated or unused to the world. 

It is also a common mistake to seal a note either by mucilage or 
wax when sending by the hand of a friend. To seal it is highly 
discourteous. You show that you believe your friend to be with- 
out honor sufficient to prevent him or her from reading your cor- 
respondence. Another almost equally common mistake is to seal 
the letter with mucilage before sealing with wax. Use one or the 


rooms and desk were always full. A delicate natural perfume like 
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that they are more quickly heated. 
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Pens are a matter of choice; some people prefer a stub, some a 
sharp point, and some a broad point,—that is a matter which indi- | 


vidual taste must guide. Our grandparents used only quills and 


made the points hard or soft to suit themselves, but we have a | 
countless number of varieties to choose from and all are good, even | 


the very fine points, for some uses. Many people who like to use 
linen paper, either the hand-made—or the machine-made, which is 
the most used—do not understand why they have so much trouble 


with pens on that paper. It is because such paper requires a penas | 


nearly like an old-fashioned quill pen as can be used. 


them. Any stub pen, or a 183 Esterbrook broad point, is the best 
pen for such paper. 

People, as a rule, are, in these days, very extravagant in the use 
of stationery and very wasteful. It is a wicked, wasteful thing to 
throw into the waste basket good half sheets, that might be torn 
off and used for many purposes. 


. . 
is, every moment of it, valuable, never throws away a scrap of 


paper that can be saved. All letters, as soon as answered, are torn 
up and thrown into the basket by her desk,—all envelopes, cards, 
circulars, everything. If there is a scrap of unused paper it is torn 
off and placed ona certain shelf in her desk. In that house there 
is always material at hand for lighting fires and always a scrap of 
paper to write excuses on for the children, or messages that can’t 
be remembered, or the daily order for the market. If any one will 
try this plan for a month and mark the saving, no one will need to 
be urged to keep it up. Never burn papers to get rid of them; 
only burn them when it is necessary to destroy them and when 
needed to light a fire. 

Cards are now always engraved in round script. A married 
woman’s card is 244 by 4 inches, if of the most approved style. In 
the right-hand corner is her address. If she has a day when she 
receives it is printed in the left corner. An English fashion puts 
“West” or “ East” after the name or number of the street; but for 
American use it is an affectation, as here it has always been used 
before the number, thus,—1ooo West 23d. A card with her daugh- 
ter’s name underneath is a trifle larger,—size, 2% by 4. A card 
with her husband’s name and her own, “ Mr. and Mrs. John Jones,” 
is of the same size or “ Dr. and Mrs. Allen.” A gentleman’s card, 
married or unmarried, is 13¢ by 344 inches in size, with his address, 
either house or club, in right-hand corner and always prefixed by 
“Mr.” unless he is a u. ‘ary or naval officer, when his rank is 
named. A clergyman’s card is 13¢ by 3% inches in size, with the 
name of his church in left-hand corner and his residence in right- 
hand corner. A young lady’s card, whether the eldest daughter, 
Miss Smith, or a younger daughter, Miss Mary Smith, is 2 by 3% 
inches in size, all engraved in round script. If people are traveling 
or moving about, they have no address engraved on their cards. 
The use of cards, beyond the mere leaving of a card on finding a 
friend out, or in sending a card in to announce one, is so very intri- 
cate a matter that, if one wishes a thorough knowledge of card 
etiquette, it will be necessary to study the subject as one would a 
new language. What is civil in America may be a deadly insult in 
Paris, and to turn down one corner in mistake for another, might 
be sufficient to bring about a duel; such ‘nonsense has been known. 
To use cards and stationery according to the strict etiquette of 
courts may be a difficult matter, but in republican America the 
children’s rule for politeness will be a very safe one to go by. 

** Politeness is to do and say, 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 
So, whether we turn down one corner or another, or double our 
cards in the middle, or leave them flat, is a small matter, indeed, if 
we go to see our friends and send in or leave our cards with the 
right spirit behind them. 

A word more about sealing wax. The best sealing wax is of Eng- 
lish make—Watterson’s—and is red. The best seal is stone or 
crystal. Of crystal, those made from one piece are desirable and are 
not costly, but as they are not kept by dealers generally, a fancy price 
is charged by those who do keep them. They can be found with 
crest or monogram cut in the best style for from $8 to $10 each 


A pen point | 
sticks in the little roughnesses, while a broad point glides over | 


A very busy woman, whose time | 


suming that you know how to melt the wax and put it on the en. 
velope neatly,—heat your seal to the same point of warmth tha’ js 
necessary to melt wax, then brush the seal over with a little sw cet 
oil, leaving only enough to retain a thin coating of powder. Apply 
both oil and powder with camel’s hair brushes about 3¢ of an inch 
in length and about the size of an ordinary pencil; then gently »ap 
the seal to remove the powder which is not absorbed by the oil, 
For red wax, use “crimson vermillion,” which is darker than the 
| wax and is finer than the ordinary vermillion. The coating of 
_ powder is left on the seal and shows a dull surface, contrasting 
with the glossy wax around it. 

Bronzes can be used in the same manner as the powder just 
spoken of, and powders of other colors that will contrast with the 
wax around the seal. It is not, however, in the best taste to ise 
them. To make a seal with the monogram or crest in contrast re- 
quires a little skill,—indeed, a great deal of skill and much patie:ce 
| and practice. The bronze, or other powder, is applied as already 
directed; then, with the edge of a stiff card, wipe from the surf ice 
| of the seal every particle of powder and oil, leaving the powde; in 
the sunken or engraved portions of the seal. As the seal cools 
quickly and must be very hot when applied to the wax on the en- 
velope, all this manipulation must be done with deft and quick 
hands. 


—Katharine B. Foo. 


MOTHS. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING finds the following directions for keeping 
moths out of the house, in the excellent “ Home Topics” depart- 
ment of the Boston 7vanscript, credited there toan “ Exchange.” 
and we should be glad to give that “ Exchange” credit for this good 
advice, did we know who or what that Exchange might be. 

“The destruction of moths is one of the greatest vexations which 


and for exactly such as fashionable people pay from $30 to $40 for. 
The reason for giving preference to stone or crystal for seals is 
that the wax is not liable to adhere when properly managed and 
To make a perfect seal,—as- 


careful housekeepers have to contend with, and their depredations 
are not to be remedied after they have once made inroads. Houses 
heated by furnaces are especially predisposed to have moths, |nut 
every housekeeper must be on the watch for them, for from the 
time that the windows begin to be left open the trouble begins. 
Heavy carpets sometimes do not require taking up every year, \n- 
less in constant use. Take out the tacks from these, fold the 
carpets back, wash the floor in strong suds with a tablespoonful of 
borax dissolved in them. Dash with insect powder or lay with 
tobacco leaves along the edge and retack. All moths can be kept 
away and the eggs destroyed by this means. Ingrain or other 
carpets, after shaking, are brightened by sprinkling a pound of salt 
over the surface and sweeping carefully and thoroughly. It is also 
an excellent plan to wipe off the carpet with borax water, using a 
thick flannel cloth wrung tightly, taking care not to wet it, but only 
to dampen. Open the windows and dry the carpet before replac- 
ing the furniture. Other woolens, including blankets and wearing 
apparel, must be beaten and brushed and folded smoothly.  |ie 
careful to clean every spot with ammonia and water, not too strong, 
and adark woolen cloth. Tie pieces of camphor into little bundles 
and put one ineach article. Wrap the article in newspaper, as 
printer’s ink isa great preventive of moths, and sew them up in 
strong sheeting bags, labeled, so that it will not be necessary to 
open them during the summer except for use. This isa good way 
for those who do not possess cedar boxes, and the articles nee« 
have no other care if every spot is treated as directed and the gar- 
ments are not left hanging in the closet too long before putting 
away for the season.” 

OUR NURSERY. 


THE Baby. 


Who is it coos just like a dove? 
Who is it that we dearly love— 
The brightest blessing from above ? 


The baby. 


While silent watch the angels keep, 

Who smiles so sweetly in its sleep, 

And oft displays its dimples deep? 
The baby. 

Who is it keeps us all awake, 

Throughout the night till day doth 

break, 
Because it was a stomach-ache ? 
The baby. 


When mamma goes outside the door. 

Who is it that doth madly roar, 

And like O. Twist, cries out for more 
The baby. 

Who is it swallows every pin, 

Great chunks of glass and bits of tin, 

And then yells all the time like sin? 
The baby. 

Who is it that may grow up mad, 

And make his mother sick and sad, 

Then thrash his kind, indulgent dad? 
The baby. 

—Selected. 
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Coop. HouUSEKEEPING. 


| ting of the figured material and the open front fully draped, high 
| at the sides under the sournure, from whence descends the long 
plain, ‘full drapery back of the polonaise. Still another way of 
economizing and changing the now old style dress into one of the 
late fullness is to insert a wide breadth of another material or style 
in front and let the former material be so much the more added to 
the fullness of the skirt. 

Here is an example: A Ahadame satin of dark blue, has a bro- 
caded satin front breadth of same shade covered with large dark 
crimson roses and shaded foliage. On one side the plain satin is 
laid in pleats and the front edge is laid in sharp points over on the 
brocade, the back drapery is extremely full, and there are brocaded 
panels placed on each side of a fan in the centre near the bottom. 
The satin basque has a brocade vest, the upper back of the skirt, 


THE FASHIONS. 


WarM WEATHER CONSIDERATION AND COMMENT. 

HERE exists, at the present, a pas- 
Bs sion for whatis called recece, which 
is applied to dress, landscape gar- 
dening, furniture and 
generally. It is anage of recoco or 
retrogressive. To the unlearned in these 
matters, who copy costumes and bonnets 
as they see them, they will certainly be- 
come patchy, because inconsistent. That 
this may be avoided women should study 
artand different ages. Itis no matter how 


severe of purpose may be the Minerva 
a type of woman, be she ever so learrfed, it 
is useless for her to despise dress and its uses and attractions, nor 
is it to be denied by the wisest, that to be well and consistently 
dressed adds a great deal of comfortand self-control to the wearer. 
To mock at and condemn fashion and its changes would stop the 
wheels of trade and commerce, and in the background would loom | 
wpa ghastly army of working men and women of all trades and 


devices. 
fectly the necessity of sublime toilettes, and celebrated painters | 
o| the past and present, such as Durant, Roux and _ others, 
search books of the Renaissance and other epochs, sketch drape- | 
rics, invent patterns, and combinations of colors, which in turn are | 
nade up by some famous modiste gratuitously for the renown | 
given their names.. A great artiste, and successful play or opera, 
make colors and costumes at once fashionable; but yet while the 
fashions of the present are remarkable for beauty and richness in 
fabric, never have they been better adapted for uniting economy 
with beauty and richness. 

‘To “make auld claithes luke amaist as gude as new,” is nolonger 
a problem. It is the simplest thing in the world to re-model. 
for example, the excellent trimmings for which there is a great af- | 
fection, mohair braid from the widest to the narrowest may be set 
on in as many rows as will hide a frayed or pieced out sacque or 
jacket, as many as fifteen or sixteen rows are seen on the new jacket. 
‘The large sournure will not admit of an opening behind, therefore, 
the reconstructed garment must be.closed. ‘The fashionable little 
shoulder wraps of last season, are still smaller now. These may 
be made of the dress material or of beaded lace, beaded grenadine, 
lace, pleated in the middle of the back, over some color of cheap, 
thin lining or surah silk; these pleats extend to the waist and then 
spread like a fan over the /ournure, for the sournure is inevitable 
and important, when not too huge, as*it is an admirable relief to 
the past too straight backs; grenadine or silk tissue is used for 
the side pieces, the lace fronts are very short, the back must ‘have 
a belt attached underneath to fasten infront. The faded or abused 
hacks of last year’s little mantle wraps are easily made beautiful 
again with cascades of lace laid on full, or covered over with jets 
in beads or ornaments by skillful fingers and taste. 

The faded or worn fronts of dresses are remodeled by the intro- 
duction of a narrow vest. For example, an accomplished young 
lady lately had a black nun’s veiling dress made over with the 
addition of a vest of striped satin, cream-color with brocaded narrow 
stripes of red and gold threads woven in dark blue. This was in- 
serted and fastened with tiny buttons; but it may be set on the 
outside, if the amateur does not feel certain of success, beginning 
at the neck following a basted outline sloping in towards the waist, 
then widening again below. The under part may be cut away after the 

est is fixed securely in place, or a vest may be simulated by rows 
of gimp or braid carefully placed on, skillful fingers may embroider 
a plastron and introduce it in the shape of a vest, or follow an out- 
line with beads of cut or plain jet. It is rathera problem dif- 
ficult to solve how to convert the gored skirts of the past few years 

nto those of the present fullness, the remedy is simply to cover 
‘hem with a full polonaise or an over sxirt. The present pleated 
skirt is attached toa yoke, the polonaise is extremely full behind 
and falls gracefully over the sournure, the froni is a fully draped 
apron, the skirt and drapery may be made of a plain fabric, and 
wide bands of the figured material are placed at regular intervals 


more. 
cushion fastened to the belt beneath. 
narrow box or knife pleating on the bottom, over this skirt the 
dress skirt hangs in straight pleats, side pleats, box, single or 
triple pleats, and over this again the over skirt or polonaise dra- 
' pery is voluminously draped. 
London and Paris managers of theatres comprehend per- | the admixture of a figured material in the back, and in the front 
| 


formed into a stiff full pleating, is placed up on the waist line of the 


yasque, the pleating is faced with brocade two inches deep or 
It is better with these heavy skirts to havea hair stuffed 
False skirts are made with a 


Another arrangement is effected by 


the sides may be side pleated or box pleated. The backs of basques 
| are never quite plain, where not concealed as above described, they 
| are laid in triple pleats or box pleats full fans, or in fact any way 


that pleases the caprice of the moment, but always to be full enough 


| to lay gracefully over the sournure / 


It is pleasant that we are not forced into high, stiff ruffs that gen- 
erally come in with the farthingales,and delicate ears are no longer 
scratched by their stiffness. Happily this is not the age of starch. 
“ Fashion,” cried the favorite preacher of James I, “ has brought in 
deep ruffs and shallow ruffs, thick ruffs and thin ruffs, double ruffs 
and no ruffs. When the Judge of the quick and the dead shall ap- 
pear, He will not know those who have so defaced the fashion He 
has created.” Many other eccentric fashions, such as hiding the 
yellow and thin throat of Queen Elizabeth with the highest ruff in 
Europe, and the platform of lace under the chin and around the 
neck of Henry II, to hide an ugly scar; and during the past and 
even the present season, the excessively unbecoming fashion not 
yet well accounted for, with the many who blindly follow it, of 
square high shoulders, giving a bat’s wing and body appearance, 
and which hidéous deformity is adhered to by the humblest work- 
ing woman to the fashionable belle, when it is whispered that the 
fashion of stuffed and wired shoulders arose from the physical 
deformity of a foreign leader of fashion, is it any wonder that 
women make themselves a target for the caricaturist? 
The present passion for lace is of all feminine caprices the most par- 
donable and acceptable. Had it not been for the passion of Napo- 
leon for lace, the exquisite fabrics of Chantilly, Brussels and Alen- 
con would have been lost forever. More than thirty of the rarest 
laces were lost to us through Marie Antoinette and afterwards the 
French Revolution. Lace fell with the Bourbons, but to-day the 
taste has revived to a considerable extent and with it the charming 
taste for white dresses. Beautiful silk mul] toilettes are like a snow 
drift just tinted with the pale creamy rays of a wintry sun. One of 
these models lately imported is entirely massed with lace flounces, 
and draperies of Oriental lace behind are confined on the sides and 
back, and the pretty basque on the corsage with creamy satin rib- 
bon bows. There are numberless embroidered white linen lawns. 
The basque is cut in a small Pompadour (square ) filled in with a 
puff of cream-colored mull and a satin rosette, like a hollyhock is 
set on the side of it, corresponding ribbon sashes and bows are 
placed on the pleated basque at the waist, the back of the skirt is 
covered with flounces, and the front has one deep flounce, over a 
yard in depth; above a short front drapery is laid in pleats and 
edged with wide embroidery. Another style shows four deep em- 
broidered flounces on the front, the back is tucked in panels ar- 
ranged in a complicated manner and finished with a flounce at the 
bottom. The waist is tight-fitting, completed with a flounce on the 
edge of the basque, the sleeves are slightly loose and correspond 
with the rest. This charming dress is trimmed with peach-colored 
satin ribbons. 

Tennis fabrics of cotton closely resemble silk in the mystery of 


on the full side of the pleated skirt, the basque-shape is closely fit- 
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the texture. These are forty inches wide and have a wonder- 
fully brilliant effect in inch wide stripes of white, pink and blue; 
cream, tan-and gold; gold and two shades of gray; red, white and 
olive; pink, goldand fawn. The picturesque Tam O’Shanter hats 
are embroidered gaily on lace or thinnest muslin, and laid over a 
bright color on the frame, adorned with a cluster of white-frilled 
daisies and scarlet crumpled-leaf silken poppies, a spray of apple 
blossoms and clover, soft-gray edelweiss with Alpine roses, or what- 
ever delicate field flower or ferns may please the fancy. These 
pretty costumes for out door sports are generally made without 
lining and with belted waists; the skirt is preferred kilt pleated, 
and if the material is striped the kilts must be carefully laid so that 
the whole of the stripe may be seen. The waist may be laid in 
tucks to correspond back and front, with a yoke if preferred. In 
all combination costumes the striped or figured fabric is usually 
adapted for the skirt and the plain for the waist and-drapery. The 
new scrim or canvass cloth for more elaborate toilettes, present a 
charming effect if ladies will abandon crazy patch work, impossible 
foliage, figures of people whose sex is equal to one of Euclid’s 
problems, Japanese designs that might be Greek or Assyrian and 
other mysterious art work, and run delicately tinted and shaded em- 
broidery silk in designs or straight lines through the meshes of the 
scrim on the drapery, sleeves, waist, or if tucked, over each tuck. 

—Georgiana H. S. Hull. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR SUNDAYS. 
THAT MAY BE PROFITABLY READ ON A WEEK Day, EVEN. 
Be contented. Martyrs are detestable. 
Failures often come first and successes last. 
Nothing so adorns the face as cheerfulness. 
The true harvest is the longest in being reached. . 


Attach as much importance to your mind as to your body. 


The higher form of life often comes from exercising the higher 
faculties. 


Blessed is the man who has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness. 

It oftentimes rains just hard enough to go to the theatre but al- 
together too hard to go to church. 

It is better to have thorns in the flesh with grace to endure them 
than to have no thorns and no grace. ; ‘ 

Know thy work and do it and workat it like Hercules. One mon- 
ster there is in the world—the idle man. 

A bitter word may make a wound that will never heal. A kind 
word may win a friend that will never turn. 

Smiles and kindnesses and small obligations given habitually 
are what win and preserve the heart and secure comfort. 

It is not until we have passed through the furnace that we are 
made to know how much dross was in our composition. 

Be ready in time for church; if you do not respect yourself 
sufficiently to be punctual, respect the feelings of other people. 

Many of our cares are but a morbid way of looking at our priv- 
ileges. We let our blessings get mouldy and then call them 
curses. 

Character can never suffer a stain without some loss. The blot 
may be erased, but with the erasure goes part of the original 
texture. 

Whoever resigns himself to unhappiness flees from all contra- 
diction and what is more opposed to his inward conviction than 
cheerful society. 

The man who revenges every wrong that is done him has no 
time for anything else. If you make your life a success you can 
afford to let the dogs bark as you go by. 

The man who never failed is a myth. Such an one never lived 
and is never likely to. All success is a series of efforts in which 
when closely viewed, are seen more or less failures. 

It was out of the cloud that the deluge came, yet it is upon it 
that the bow is set. The cloud is a thing of darkness yet God 


HOW WE MADE BREAD;* 
“ The true housewife makes her bread the sovereign of her kitchen.” 
WAS indulgent to Alice, and for thre 
days allowed her to wander at will 
about the grounds and through tie 
maple forest near by,—to sit upon tie 
verandas, where clambering roses 
and sweet honeysuckle scattered p.r- 
fume on every breeze that stole into 
the house,—to drink in the song of 
birds until her heart overflowed with 
music. Then, one morning, int«r- 
rupting her in a trill, which, for lov, 
sweet melody, rivalled the robii’s 
song, I said quietly,— 

“Alice, my child, come to the 
kitchen and make the yeast, for to- 
morrow we bake.” 

Stifling a half sigh, Alice ran after 
me, whirling and dancing as she went; and this is the way s!iec 
made the yeast: . 

Slie put her small hand into the bag of hops, and brought it out 
full of the dried blossoms. These she placed in a tin stew-pan, aii! 
pouring upon them a quart of boiling water, left them to boil five 
minutes, while she stirred toa smooth paste a gill of flour with a 
little cold water. Then, through a tin strainer, she poured the bo! 
ing hop-water slowly upon the paste, stirring continuously that 
might grow thin by degrees, and perfectly mix with the hop-infusion. 
She boiled this thin starch for a few minutes, stirring it while On 
the range, lest it should settle and burn on the bottom of the pan. 
Then she returned it to the bowl, adding a large spoonful of sai: 
and the same of white sugar. When this mixture had cooled to 
blood heat—or say 98° Fahrenheit—she added a gill of yeast prv- 
cured from the baker. Stirring all well together, she covered the 
bowl closely, throwing over it several folds of blanket to protect |: 
from draughts of air, and left it to ferment or rise. Five or six 
hours later, finding it getting light, she gave it a good beating. 
which caused it to settle; and this she repeated several times du: 
ing the day, until the yeast was “ quiet” enough to be poured into 
a glass jar, covered, and set away in the cellar. 

Each week during the summer this process of making yeas! 
should be repeated, always reserving a gill of the old yeast to star! 
the new, and always washing and scalding the glass jar with care. 
If at any time your old yeast should be unfit to start the new with. 
and you are unable to procure any of a baker, yeast cakes wil! 
answer the purpose. 

It is less trouble to make yeast and keep it on hand, than to send 
to the baker’s for it when required; besides, yeast made in this 
manner is superior to that used by most bakers. In winter it wil! 
keep two weeks. Glass is better than stone for keeping yeast. 
being less porous, more easily handled, and more readily cleansed. 
At nine o’clock in the evening we set the ferment for the nex: 
day’s baking. Into a large earthen bowl we put four medium 
sized potatoes,—pared, boiled, and mashed, the same as for th 
table. The water in which they boiled, we drained carefully away. 
Many cooks use this potato-water to set the ferment; but “the po- 
tato, nutritious and harmless as it appears, belongs to a family sus- 
pected of very dangerous traits. It is a family connection of thc 
deadly nightshade, and other ill-reputed gentry, and sometimes 
shows strange proclivities to evil,—now breaking out uproariously. 
as in the noted potato-rot, and now more covertly in various evi! 
affections. For this reason, scientific directors bid us beware of 
the water in which potatoes are boiled—into which it appears the 
evil principle is'drawn off; and they caution us not to shred them 
into stews without previously suffering the slices to lie for an hour 
or so in salt and water.” 

To the potato we added a pint of flour, and, gradually, two quarts 
of boiling water, stirring the mixture constantly meanwhile. When 
all the water was in, the contents of the bowl resembled thin starch. 
When the temperature of the ferment had cooled to blood-heat, we 


added a gill of our new yeast, stirred it well, and covered it closely, 
that it might retain its warmth unchilled till morning. 


chooses it for the place where he bends the arch of light.—H. 
Bonar. 


*Chapter II. of ‘‘ ooking and Castle Building,’ by Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 


| Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa. 
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i pon entering the kitchen next morning, | found Alice already 
there. 

* Have you looked at the ferment?” I asked. 

“No, Cousin Kate, I dare not touch anything in your absence, 
lest | do mischief, but, pray, let me see it. Why, it looks like sea- 
foam. How very lovely!” 

~ Yes,” I replied, “and were you to taste it, you would find it not 
unpleasant, but a little sweet and biting to the tongue. And now, 
from this pan of flour, which we first sift and warm, we will add to 
the ferment a handful at a time, stirring and beating it well mean- 
while, until it is thick as batter; then covering, leave it to rise. 
When light again, and fairly dancing with life (or is it the dance of 


you to; while, if you permit it to pass the point of perfect lightness, 
you lose the best results of your toil. 

“ Here, Alice, read what Miss Beecher says upon the subject of 
bread, in the ‘ American Woman’s Home.’” 

“The true housewife makes her bread the sovereign of her 
kitchen—its behests must be attended to in all critical points and 
moments, no matter what else be postponed. She who attends to 
her bread only when she has done this, and arranged that, and per- 
formed the other, very often finds that the forces of nature will not 
wait for her. The snowy mass perfectly mixed, kneaded with care 
and strength, rises in its beautiful perfection till the moment comes 
for fixing the air-cells by baking. A few moments now, and the 


devth?) give it more flour and a good beating. This whipping 
seems to take all the life out of the batter, but you will find that 
the dough quickly recovers its old spirits, and is all the lighter for 
the heavy strokes given it. You will observe, Alice, that 1 put no 
sali in the bread, there being enough in the yeast to prevent it 
from tasting fresh or flat. No one, I think, can like to taste salt in 
bread.” 

~ Cousin Kate, why do you set the ferment to rise in an earthen 
bowl instead of a tin pan or. wooden tray?” 

~ Tin does not protect the ferment from cold air as does this 


thick earthenware; and wooden vessels are clumsy to handle, and | 
dillicult to keep clean and sweet. Bear in mind, Alice, that you | 
cannot have perfect success in bread-making, if you allow the fer- 
ment or sponge to change temperature, alternating from cold to | 
heat; you must not permit it to take a chill, and then force it into | 


a icver by means of hot-air baths. Such treatment will utterly de- 


moralize any bread-sponge. Start the bread at blood-heat, then | 
keep it well covered; and whenever you add flour, let it be of a | 


moderately warm temperature. 

‘When the sponge is too stiff to be stirred and beaten in this 
manner, put your hand into it, and work it very thoroughly, adding 
flour slowly until the dough clings together and seems to have a 
decided character of its own. The sides of the bowl will then be 
clean of dough, and you can lift the mass all together, and place it 
on the bread-board, where you will knead it for half an hour longer, 
adding flour only as is necessary to keep the dough from sticking 
to the board or hands. 

* When it works clean on the board, and seems lively and spirited, 
it is well moulded; but test its temper in this way: give the dough 
a deep poke with your fist, and if it takes the insult meekly and 
settles down on the board, it is not worked sufficiently; but if, on 
the contrary, it seems to resent the assault, and springs back after 
your retreating hand, it is all right. 

“Instead of kneading a large mass of dough on the moulding- 


board, it is better to divide it, working the several parts alternately. | 


Not only because it is easier to mould in small parcels, but because 


fermentation during the interval of rest softens and renders it | 


lighter than if continuously moulded. 
~ We will divide this dough into two parts, one of which we will 
place in this earthen bowl, which has been warmed and well greased, 


you perceive, and, covering closely, set aside to make into French | 


twist after it has again risen. The remaining half, we will sub- 


divide into four parts, making each into a round mass; then by | 
rolling it back and forth under the hand, bring it into a form re- | 


sembling these bread-pans, which are four or five inches wide, 
eight or ten long, and six deep; and made, you observe, of 
sheet-iron, not tin. But for the weight, 1 would prefer to have 
them of cast-iron. 


“Having warmed and greased the pans, put the loaves in, and | 


sct them on the table close together, covering them first with a 
towel, then with several folds of woolen blanket or other cloth, 
reaching to the table on all sides, thus excluding the air from the 
pans. Bread covered in this way rises evenly, and never has a 
dried, stiff surface before it is baked. 

“This bread will need to stand in the pans to rise about an hour, 


perhaps longer, the exact time required depending upon the quan- | 


tity of flour added at the last kneading, the temperature of the 
bread when put in the pans, the state of the atmosphere of the 
room, the size of the loaves, and other circumstances. To decide 
when bread is just light enough is a very nice point, and not less 
important than difficult; for, if you put it to bake a moment too 
soon, you fail to realize all the good which your labor has entitled 


acetous fermentation will begin, and the whole result be spoiled. 
Many bread-makers pass in utter carelessness over this sacred and 
mysterious boundary. ‘Their oven has cake in it, or they are skim- 
ming jelly, or attending to some other of the so-called higher 
branches of cookery, while the bread is quickly passing into the 
acetous stage. At last, when they are ready to attend to it, they 
find that it has been going its own way; it is so sour that the pun- 
gent smell is plainly perceptible. Now, the saleratus-bottle is 
hauled down and a quantity of the dissolved alkali is mixed with 
the paste,—an expedient sometimes making itself too manifest by 
greenish streaks and small acrid spots in the bread. As’ the result, 
we have a beautiful article spoiled,—bread without sweetness, if 
not absolutely sour. 

“In the view of many, lightness is the only property required in 
this article. The delicate, refined sweetness, which exists in care- 
| fully kneaded bread, baked just before it passes to the extreme 
point of fermentation, is something of which they have no concep- 
tion; and thus they will even regard this process of spoiling the 
paste by acetous fermentation, and then rectifying that acid by 
effervescence with an alkali, as something positively meritorious. 
How else can they relish baker’s loaves, such as some produce, 
drugged with ammonia and other disagreeable things; light, in- 
deed,—so light that they seem to have neither weight nor sub- 
stance, but with no more sweetness than so much cotton wool ? 

“Some persons prepare bread for the oven by simply mixing it 
in the mass, without kneading, pouring it into pans, and suffering 
it to rise there. The air-cells in bread thus prepared are coarse 
and uneven; the bread is as inferior in delicacy and nicety to that 
which is well kneaded, as a raw servant toa perfectly educated and 
refined lady. The process of kneading seems to impart an even- 
ness to the minute air-cells, a firmness of texture, and a tenderness 
and pliability to the whole that can be gained in no other way. 

“The divine principle of beauty has its reign over bread as well 
as over all other things ; it has its laws of wsthetics ; and the bread 
which is so prepared that it can be formed into separate and well- 
| proportioned loaves, each one carefully worked and moulded will 
develop the most beautiful results. 

“ After being moulded, the loaves should stand usually not over 
ten minutes,—just long enough to allow the fermentation going on 
| in them to expand each little air-cell to the point at which it stood 
before it was worked down, and then they should be immediately 
| put into the oven. 

“Many a good thing, however, is spoiled in the oven. One thing 


| should be borne in mind as a principle: that the excellence of 
bread in all its varieties—plain or sweetened—depends on the per- 
fection of its air-cells, whether produced by yeast, egg, or efferves- 
| cence; that one of the objects of baking is to fix these air-cells; 
| and that the quicker this can be done through the whole mass, the 
better will the result be. When cake or bread is made heavy by 
baking too quickly, it is because the immediate formation of the 
top crust hinders the exhaling of the moisture in the center, and 
prevents the air-cells from cooking. The weight, also, of the crust 
pressing down on the doughy air-cells below, destroys them,—pro- 
ducing that horror of good cooks, a heavy streak. The problem in 
baking, then, is the quick application of heat, rather below than 
above the loaf, and its steady continuance till all the air-cells are 
thoroughly dried into permanent consistency. Every housewife 
must watch her own oven to know how this can be best accom- 
plished.” 
“Cousin Kate, Miss Beecher says that after being put in the 
| pans, the bread should stand not more than ten or fifteen minutes 
to rise, but you say an hour.” 
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“Miss Beecher referred to bread which is allowed to rise in mass, 
after all the flour is in; and which is kneaded the last time only 


just enough to shape it into loaves; but in this bread which we are 
now baking, we dispense with this last moulding, as I think the 
bread sweeter without it. In the earlier stages of the process 
there is no danger of working bread too much; but, after all the 
flour is in, and has been well worked and perfectly fermented, the 
less it is manipulated and the sooner it is put to bake, the better.” 

“ Cousin Kate, why do you prefer these small pans for baking, 
to a large pan, which would hold all four of the loaves?” 

“For the reason given in the extract just read, that the ‘ ex- 
cellence of bread depends on the perfection of its air-cells, that one 
of the objects of baking is to fix these air-cells, and that the 
quicker this can be done through the whole mass, the better will 
the result be.’ 

“Therefore, bake in small loaves, and let the loaf touch the pan 
at all points,—not another loaf. I have another reason, because it 
gives more crust; and crust is not only palatable, but a physologi- 
cal necessity. Remember that many a good thing is spoiled in 
the oven, and when you put the bread in the pans to rise, look after 
the range fire.” 

“Cousin Kate, to return to the bread which is rising, how am I 
to know when that critical moment of perfect and exact lightness 
has come? You have warned me against putting it to bake too 
soon, and cautioned me not to allow it to stand too long. Miss 
Beecher has also discoursed eloquently upon this fine point; but 
neither you nor she has explained the signs and signals that shall 
proclaim, ‘ Behold, this bread is at the supreme moment of its ex- 
istence; it has risen to its best and highest point of perfection.’ ” 

“That, Alice, is a difficult thing to do, so much depends upon 
the close observation and fine discrimination of the baker. But 
when you put bread in the condition of this into the pans, notice 
the size of the loaf, and allow it in rising to double its bulk. When 
light, if you press your finger gently upon the top of the loaf it 
will feel soft and spongy beneath. Press it away slightly from the 
side of the pan in such manner that you can see the texture or 
grain, and if it looks light, put it into the oven; for I would have it 
bake while rising toward perfection unattained, rather than after 
having fallen from grace. The taste of the first suggests a better 
state as possible; while that of the last is hopelessly flat, stale, 
and unprofitable. 

“ The bread should be in the oven ten or fifteen minutes before 
it shows any little brown spots on its surface ; and if these appear 
too soon, lessen the heat,—not by opening the oven-door, but by 
reguiating the damper and draughts of the range. If the bread is 
not over light when put in the oven, it had better bake too slowly 
at first than too quickly; and the heat should be greatest under 
the loaf. 

“It is highly important that the heat of the oven should be just 
right when the bread is put in it; for if it bakes too quickly, it 
will not rise properly, and if it bakes too slowly it will lack charac- 
ter and sweetness. Close observation, however, will very soon en- 
able any one to decide when the oven is at right heat. 

“ When the bread is half baked, the heat of the oven should de- 
crease gradually, so that the last of the baking may be done very 
moderately. Be careful not to remove the bread from the oven 
until it is well done, or perfectly ‘ soaked,’ as the Southern cooks 
say. When done, the crust should be firm, and equally brown all 
over. It should be a rich russet-gold, on the verge of a browner 
tinge,—not that pale, sickly hue suggesting a dull fire, and general 
dilapidation. To determine if bread is done, wet your finger, and 
touch the bottom of the pan outside ; if it hisses, the bread is done, 
unless it has baked too rapidly. 

“My grandmother’s test was to touch the bottom of the loaf to 
the end of her nose; if it burned her nose, the bread was not done. 
But you can judge best from the length of time it has been in the 
oven, and from its lightness, whether or not bread is thoroughly 
baked. A loaf six inches thick shoud bake an hour, and thinner 
loaves in proportion; and a loaf of bread is much lighter after 
than before it is well-baked. Always bake small, thin, loaves, un- 
less forced to economize oven-room, as they are sweeter than 
larger ones. For this reason braided bread, or French twist, is a 
desirable form of loaf. 


and bring it into a long loaf shape, pointing it at the ends by gy- 
ing them an extra pressure or rolling; then with a rolling-pin, 
flatten it like a pie-crust, rolling back and forth lengthwise, as it 
must be much longer than it is wide. Leave it an inch in thir k- 
ness, and, with a sharp knife, cut it lengthwise into three strips of 
equal width. Leave these strips unseparated at the end farthervst 
from you, and carefully plait or braid them, pinching the ends w-1! 
together. Lift the twist with care, and place it in a pan larze 
enough to hold it without crushing or marring its form. If the 
dough is not allowed to get cold and is properly covered, such 
twists will rise in fifteen or twenty minutes ; but remember, they 
should be lighter than bread. If not baked too brown, they will 
heat over nicely, by being placed for a few minutes in a hot oven 
and allowed to heat thoroughly, to the extent of taking on a 
browner tinge. A twist re-heated I think better than one newly 
baked ; but a twist dried for half an hour in a warm oven is another 
thing. Many cooks bake twists too lightly; all bread is more ‘i- 
gestible well baked. 

“Upon removing bread from the oven, take it out of the pans 
and tilt it against something upon the table, leaving as much of 
the surface exposed to the air as possible. Turn it after a few 
minutes, lest it sweat and soften where it rests. Cover it with 
nothing so long as it is too hot to be molested by flies; and, as it coo!s, 
if necessary, throw over it a very light bread-cloth. When quite 
cold, put it into a bread-box, which should be of tin, or wood lined 
with zinc,—in a square form, and with aconvenient cover. Donot 
keep bread in the cellar or other damp place, nor in a closet where 
there is the odor of preserves or pickles. Taken care of in this 
way, bread will keep perfectly for several days, and I think is bet- 
ter the second or third day after baking than the day it is baked. 
Never allow loaves of bread to be cut while warm; for such use, 
bake in rolls or French twists, and be very careful to have the 
bread-box emptied of all stale pieces or crumbs, and perfectly clean 
and dry when the new bread is put away. But this will suffice for 
our lesson to-day.” 


A FEW PITHY PARAGRAPHS. 
PLEASANTLY PREPARED AND PERTINENTLY PRESENTED. 
The last drop makes the dish run over. 
It is the second word that makes the quarrel. 
He who goes barefoot should not plant thorns. 
Fortune brings in some boats that are not steered.—A non. 
A window without a curtain is like a picture without a frame. 


A man should be a guest in his own house and a host in his own 
thought. 

He who would stop every man’s mouth must have a great deal 
of meal. 

It is better to ride on an ass that carries you than a horse that 
throws you. 


Some men are like wagons which rattle the most when there is 
the least in them. 

Out in the world men show us two sides in their character; ly 
their firesides only one. 

Some peoples’ hearts are shrunk in them like dried nuts. You 
can hear them rattle as they walk. 

A dog that knows where to find a bone is wiser than a scholar 
who has not iearned how to make a living. 

War is like fire, you can kindle it anywhere, but where you can 
stop it is a matter of wind and water.—Gazh. 

With children one sentence of honest praise, bestowed at the 
right time, is worth a whole volley of scolding. 

The world is apt to coo in your ear like a dove when you ar: 
rich, but if you happen to be poor it kicks like a mule. 

Prosperity is often more trying than adversity. As with man s» 
itis with meat; in adverse weather it will keep sweet fora long time ; 
but only let there be a long season of sunshine, and see how 
quickly it goes to the bad. 

If you are host do not bore your guests with too much enter 

taining. If you are a guest bear in mind the old adage, “when you 
are in Rome do as the Romans do,” and not only do as they do, bu 


“For the twist, take a piece of dough the size of a small loaf, 


be interested as much as possible in doing it. 
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THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


OUR LITTLE ONES. 


There’s a clatter on the stair; 
There’s a chatter in the air; 

Where our little ones are romping right merrily ; 
There’s a shout sent along, 

And some snatches of song 

From baby voices carroling cheerily. 
There’s a litter in the hall ; 

There are stains on the wall; 

The window panes have marks of little fingers ; 
There’s an antiquated dolly 
Looking sad and melancholy, 

Whose loveliness tho’ lost still lingers. 
Mother Goose with paper wings 
Dog-eared and dirty sings, 

Of the marvelous in miscellany rhyming, 

While the nurse reads ’tween nods, 
Of Goddesses and Gods, 

With baby prattle lispingly chiming. 
There are bumps, there are tumbles, 
There are rolls, there are rumbles, 

There are little folkses joys and sorrows ; 
There are trials sore to-day, 

Which quickly pass away, 
In assurance of hopeful to-morrows. 


Then from the hopeful morrow 
Let us generously borrow, 
All we may that is beaming, bright and merry, 
For our little ones to-day; 
So happy in their play, 
Ah, full soon will be way-worn and weary. 


-—Clark W.. Bryan. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Children often amuse themselves indefinitely by going through 
the motions of housework in imitation of their elders. They love 
to wash, rubbing, rinsing, wringing and hanging out the dolly’s 
garments with a vigor worthy of a veteran laundress. Then comes 
the folding and ironing with the tiny flat-irons, suited to their 
capacity, and afterwards the arranging of their handiwork in the 
drawers or presses allotted them. They love to cook, too, and roll 
out biscuits and cookies, and cut them with mamma’s thimble. 
These delightful cakes when baked taste much better to the amateur 
cooks than the most elaberate specimens of the confectioner’s art 
will do in later years. Master Baby may share the game by re- 
ceiving a bit of dough to manipulate in his chubby hands, and he 
will gaze with amazement as it affectionately clings to one or an- 
other of the fat fingers. Let the children have their pets and be 
taught to treat them with kindness. The gentle old mother-cat 
with her promising family of kittens, and all the anxious cares of 
maternity ; and the pranksand frolics of the babies as their strength 
increases, entertain and instruct the human babies. Other pets, 
out-door or indoor, have their place, governed by the circumstances 
and surroundings of the home. 

NURSERY PASTIMES. 

In acertain home-nest that I wot of whence the birdling’s have 
all fledged and flown, a convenient cupboard is devoted to “things 
newand old” in the way of toys for youthful visitors. Let us see 
what may be brought forth for the entertainment of the little 
friends. Behold a wooden “cup and ball” connected by a small 
but strong cord. The “cup” is a piece of hard wood eight or ten 
inches long finished in a point at one end, while the other forms a 
shallow cup just large enough to contain the ball. The game is to 
hold the handle of the cup in the hand, toss the ball by means of 
the string, and catch it in the cupas it descends. Much more skill 
is required to impale the ball upon the pointed end of the stick. 
Here is a piece of wood resembling a bridge with several arches. 
it may be placed upright upon the carpet and the children take 
turns in rolling the marbles at it, through the arches if possible. 
Our old friend the clown next comes to hand. His chief duty is 
to roll his eyes and waggle his tongue, when moved to do so bya 
superior power. His head and shoulders are of card board. The 
‘ace is dark colored, with the exception of the lips and the gleam- 
ing row of teeth. The eyes are cut out and there is a slit cut under 
iheteeth. Uponasecond piece of paper, the eyes and eye-balls are 


a tongue, corresponding to the position of the mouth. Then num- 
ber two is placed back of number one, and the tongue inserted 
through the slit left for it. Connect the two pieces bya cap or 


turban on the head of the image, or by a bit of paper pasted across 
the back to hold them in place. Move number two upand down, 
and grotesque expressions will be produced. None of the toys are 
so certain to give pleasure asthe Wrestlers. A pair of character- 
istic figures, about six inches high, are made to represent Patrick 
and Sambo. Both their bodies are loosely hung on wires, and are 
connected where the hands should be by a strong fine cord, which 
passes through the ends of both pairs of arms. A bent pin is fas- 
tened to one end of the string, which is hooked into the carpet. 
The figures are prevented from slipping, by a knot about midway of 
the cord, which may bea yard anda half or two yards long. By 
removing the end of the string, which is held in the hand, and let- 
ting the feet of the wrestlers touch the floor lightly, they will go 
through the most remarkable contortions. 
The kaleidescope is a treat to the child, who loves brilliant and 
rapidly shifting colorsand forms. The constant succession of sur- 
prises, holds the attention delightfully and they are like glimpses of 
fairy-land. A large hollow egg of sugar candy, we are about to lay 
carelessly by after a glance, but happen to notice a little peep-hole 
at the end. Ah! what happiness! Through a transparent window 
of mica, we behold a charming scene. A turreted castle, forest, 
garden and walks, gay ladies and gallant cavaliers, prancing 
steeds,—it would have been a pity to miss all that. This tetotum 
looks as if it had seen-service. Let us see how it goes. It is spun 
by winding with a string, in the usual way, and while spinning, 
various gay colored circles of thin card board may be dropped over 
the handle. While the blue one is settling into place, for instance, 
during the rapid motion, a yellow one is tossed on, and straightway 
the colors mix, and combine in a very pleasing way, now the black, 
now the crimson, and so on till all are whirling. Let us try the 
effect of these oddly bent pieces of stout, wire, after giving the 
tetotum a fresh spin. Dropping this one deftly into the orifice in- 
tended to receive it, in the handle, the swiftly circling wire is ob- 
served to forma shadowy cupand saucer. Snatch it quickly out 
without stopping the machine, and the next bit outlines the grace- 
ful figure of a wine glass, a decanter, vase, man’s hat, umbrella, and 
many other patterns. One could not imagine before putting the wire 
in motion, what shape the apparently meaningless bits would take. 
Here is a toy which represents a cat watching for a mouse. 
Pussy’s head with big, yellow eyes, as peeping from a wooden box, 
and the upper jaw and upper part of the head are movable. A wire 
with an imitation mouse upon the end, is connected with the box, 
in such a way that when it is twirled toward the front, the cat’s 
mouth opens and she swallows the mouse with one gulp, which inter- 
esting performance may be repeated indefinitely. This wonderful 
treasury is believed by its youthful admirers, to outrank the 
* Greatest Show on Earth,” though they have never seen the orig- 
inal one. Our show contains a veritable Jumbo, with trappings 
complete, curly poodle dogs and Newfoundlands, snowy rabbits, 
pigs, cats, rats, mice, etc., without number, which have the saving 


advantage of being both satisfactory and harmless. 
—Mary Winchester. 


KATIE’S PART. 
“ What have you done, dear children?” ~=‘T’ was naughty when it ran away. 
The mother gently said, But dear mamma, | know, 
As she kissed her white-robed babes at night It felt so sorry, for it tried 
And tucked them up 1n bed. The right way back to go. 
“What have you done through all thisday You told us once we ought to seek 
To help some one along the way ?” To save the lost ones and the weak. 


The little chicken looked distressed, 
And how it cried, poor thing ; 

It was so glad to cuddle up 
Under its mother’s wing. 

And I was happy when | found 

*T was there with her all safe and sound.’’ 


Then each one told of some kind deed— 
A loving word just spoken : 
Some sacrifice for other’s wants 
Or gift of friendly token. 
But when twas Katie’s turn to speak 
A tear-drop glistened on her cheek. 


The children hid their smiles beneath 
The bed’s white coverlet, 
But the mother kissed her Katie 
Just where the cheek was wet, 
“Your part,” she said,“ you too have done, 
God is well pleased, my little one.” 


—Mrs. Susan Teall Perry. 


“T cannot think of anything, 
So very good to day,” 
She sadly said, “ only I helped 
A chicken find its way 
Back to its mother—that was all— 
But it was lost, and O, so small ! 
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PICKED UP IN PASSING. 
AND THOUGHT TO bE WorTHY OF A SECOND READING. 


WHAT SHOULD WE DO WITHOUT SALT? 
A writer in the New York 7yzbune gives the following interest- 
ing and valuable information about one of the commonest articles, 
of use in the household—salt :—“ Fine salt, such as is used in pre- 


serving and flavoring butter and cheese, for curing meats, and for | 


the table, is made from pure brine, found in immense quantities in 
several parts of the world. Probably the best known salt works 
are those of Cheshire, near Liverpool, and of Syracuse. In both 
of these districts the process of manufacture, while differing some- 
what in details, is essentially the same. The brine, found from 
150 to goo feet below the surface, is pumped into vats or cisterns, 
from which it passes by different stages into large iron pans. Here 
the water is evaporated by boiling, and the crystals of salt are 
formed. This residuum is drawn off into moulds, which are sub- 
jected to a high temperature in ovens or drying-rooms. The cakes 
are then crushed, and the refined product of all this manipulation 


is ready for the bags and for the market. Frequently the salt is | 


sifted after the crushing, to rid it of the coarser particles, which 
are not easily soluble. The Fnglish salt is undoubtedly superior 
to the American. ‘They seem to exercise more care in their work 


on the other side and turn out an article that gives better satisfac- | 
tion; and when we are told that the receipts of English fine salt at | 


the port of New York alone in 1884 were not less than 300.000 sacks, 
or 30,000 tons, we can form an estimate of the popularity of the 
foreign article in this country. Coarse salt is made by the solar 


evaporation of sea water. The places chosen for its production | 


are selected on account of the extraordinary saline strength of the 
water there. This extreme saltness has been observed in the West 
Indies and along the coast and about the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean. The water is allowed to run into shallow ponds direct from 


the ocean, and when a proper depth has been obtained, generally | 
two or three feet, the entrance to the pond is closed and the water | 
is evaporated by the sun and winds, and a deposit of salt is left. It | 


requires about four months to evaporate three feet of water. The 
salt is then gathered into piles ready for delivery. Its quality de- 
pends almost entirely upon the caprices of nature. A dry and windy 
season will produce large and hard crystals, the most desirable 
characteristics of coarse salt, while if little wind blows the salt is 
fine-grained and poor. The West India salts are from Turk’s Island, 
Ragged Island, St. Martin’s and Curacoa. Trapani, Torrevieja, 
Cadiz and Lisbon each furnish salt of different grades and quality. 


There is still another kind of salt, called rock salt. The name de- | 
scribes it. It is found in Austria, Russia, Algeria, Ireland, Santo medicine.—NVew Vork Tribune. 
Domingo, England and Louisiana. In Wieliczka, Austria, the rock | ae 
| IVY AND DAMPNESS. 
chloride of sodium. The Louisiana salt is also clear and pure, | 


containing as it does, 98.88 per cent. chloride of sodium. We put | 


salt is absolutely pure, an analysis of it showing 100 parts of 


fine salt in our butter and cheese, preserving and flavoring them; 
with Curacoa, St. Martin’s and other heavy-grained salts that dis- 
solve slowly, we pack meats for export. We freeze ice cream with 
Turk’s Island, and salt our car tracks with Lisbon or Cadiz. The | 
household uses for salt need not be mentioned in detail. The finest 
salt enters into the preparation of chewing tobacco. Salt imparts 
a grateful flavor to nearly everything we eat. Without salt every- | 
thing is insipid.” 


There are many recipes for preparing “ Pilaff ”’—rice—the Na- | 
tional Dish of Turkey, some of which if followed would furnish | 
but a poor representation of the excellence of the dish when prop- 
erly prepared. The following formula is the one used at the cele- 
brated Sedgewick Literary Institute, Great Barrington, Mass., and 
conducted under the principalship of Mr. E. J. Van Lennep. Mr. 
Van Lennep is a native of Turkey, his parents having for many 
years resided there as American missionaries :— 

Pilaff requires the best of rice, with full and perfect kernels, 
otherwise it should be sifted and picked over. Fora pint of rice 
take about three pints of nice broth. Wash the rice carefully; 
drain, and pour at once into the do¢/ing broth; watch, while cook- 
ing and avoid stirring. When you find the kernels cooked through 
but not much swelled or expanded, take the kettle off the fire 
and pour its contents into a colander to drain for a few minutes. 


PILAFF, THE NATIONAL DISH OF TURKEY. | 
| 
| 
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Meantime; have ready a teaerpful of melted butter, heated to th» 
boiling point. Return the strained rice to the hot empty kettle, 
and pour the scalded butter over it, distributing it carefully over 
the steaming mass, but don’t stir’ This process seems to arrest 
its further cooking, besides improving its flavor. Nice “bee- 
| drippings ” can be used with butter—half and half. Lastly, a folc- 
| ed napkin must be laid upon the surface of the rice, to absorb the 
steam, the kettle closely covered and set back in a warm place 
and the pilaff is ready. 

N. B.— The test of a good pilaff, is a thorough cooking without 
any tendency of the kernels to adhere to each other. Water may 
be substituted for broth if more butter be used. 


“What becomes of such meat as is not salable to the dealer in 
family supplies?” was the inquiry made of a Northside butche;. 

“What becomes of it? Well, I’ll tell you. After the retail deai- 
| ers and the buyers for the hotels and restaurants have been down 
| in the evening and selected their supplies the buyers from the can- 
| ning and packing houses come along an buy up the rest. They 
| size up the amount and give so much for it in bulk, without regar:| 
| to quality. I worked for a great packing house awhile, and noth)- 
| ing but starvation would induce me to eat any canned beef. A}! 
| the scraps—everything that can’t be used in any other way—are 
| put in, and I assure you there is not an ounce of meat lost because 
| it might be soiled or otherwise unfit to be eaten. Every particle is 
| 
| 
| 


scraped from the bones. Then it is all sent through a chute to 
the room below, where it is dumped on the floor. It is packed i 
there—layer of beef and layer of ice—till the room is full. When 
a sufficient stock has accumulated it is removed for canning. A\! 
| beef that cannot be sold for table use in a fresh condition goes to 
| the canning factories.”"—Chicago News. 


A PEPPERY PARAGRAPH. 

| The reports which come to us from the East Indies suggest tha‘ 
housekeepers who are free in the use of condiments in the prepar 
ation of table food, as well as the sausage and head-cheese makers, 
| will have to economize in their use, at least so far as pepper is con 
cerned. There is some apprehension as to the future supply o' 
this spice. The tctal annual consumption of this country is about 
410 tons, most of which comes from Singapore, but the supply on 
hand is said to be only one-third what it was last year at this time 
It is used by us as a stimulant, a rubefacient and vesicant, and un 
| less the importation is increased, economy in its use may be neces 
sary for pickling and culinary purposes or in its preparation as a 


Land and Water says the common belief that ivy trained against 
the walls of a dwelling house produces damp walls and general un- 
healthfulness, is fallacious. The very opposite is the case. If one 
will carefully examine an ivy-clad wall after a shower of rain, he 
will notice that while the overlapping leaves have conducted thi 
water from point to point until it has reached the ground, the wal! 


| beneath is perfectly dry and dusty. More than this, the thirsty 
| shoots which force their way into every crevice of the structure 


which will afford a firm hold, act like suckers, in drawing out any 
particles of moisture for their own nourishment. The ivy, in fact, 
acts like a greatcoat, keeping the house from wet, and warm. 


A 250 POUND BRIDAL LOAF. 

At the soon-to-be celebrated marriage of Princess Beatrice, the 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, to the German Prince 
Henry of Battenbergh, the bridal cake is to be something quite 
extraordinary in the confectioner’s art, and will weigh 250 pounds. 
This big sweet piece is to be built up in three tiers, and to repose 
upon a pedestal of gold. 


GOOD FOR FOOD. 

A youngster who has the persistent habit of biting his finger 
nails was treated toa solution of quinine upon his fingers the other 
day by his mother, hoping that the bitter dose would cure him; 
but instead of having the desired effect the youngster sucked his 
fingers and ran across the room crying, “ More, mamma, more !”— 
Westfield, (Mass.,) Times and News Letter. 
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Goop HousEKEEPING’s HOUSEHOLD EXCHANGE. 
| /n this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
spondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
mle an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 


GOOD THINGS FOR THE TABLE. 


PREPARED AND VOUCHED FOR BY A YANKEE HOUSEWIFE. 


Stewed Carrots. 


Scrape the carrots and cut them in half; then cut them up into small 


| strips, put them into a stew pan with a little salt, and enough water to 


povdence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 


¢ to the Homes of the World.)\—Ed. Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE JOYS OF MOTHERHOOD. 
7) the Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

| have in my possession (as a premium for one year’s subscrip- 
tion to your invaluable magazine) a book entitled ‘“* Domestic Prob- 
lems.” by Mrs. A. M. Diaz. It is a book that should be in the 
hands of every thinking mother, yea, every young woman in the 
land. I speak from my own experience when I say that, if for any 
work in this world special education and consecration is necessary, 
it is for the high and holy calling of motherhood. 

| was particularly pleased with the chapter on fies. I long to 
clasp hands with a woman that holds the belief that, as a class, we 
are something more than fze-makers and that children as well as 
faihers would be the better for less Je and more mother. 1 am 
the mother of five hearty, healthy children, and know whereof I 
atiirm when I say I know what it is to care for them and know, too, 
the blessedness of the reward in having their love and confidence, 
chat, no matter what may trouble outside, all is forgotten in 
mother’s arms, and tears all dried by mother’s kisses. 

Only last night my little boy of ten was disclosing to me his plans 
ol life. He thought he would like to be a minister, but “could not 
mamma be with him in college so as to help him to keep good?” 
lear child, he little knows how her heart will ache that she could 
not be. When my little girls come to me with the question (as 
they often do) “ What shall I be when I am grown up?” I give them 
always the same answer, “Study to be a good wife and mother,” 
and my highest ambition for you will be realized, and for that end 
I shall labor. 

|s it not greatly our own fault as women that so many of our girls 
are growing up to look upon motherhood as a terrible affliction? Do 
we not often groan before them over our manifold duties and cares 
an congratulate those wives who have escaped our lot? I am 
atraid so. I shall lend my “Domestic Problems” to every lady 
friend, married and unmarried, as long as it is ina /endadle state, 
and when it is worn out beyond hope I’ll buy another. 

HATTIE TREMAINE TERRY. 

PITTSFIELD, MASs., June 15, 1885. 


“MAKING CHILDREN HAPPY AND THE HUSBAND 
COMFORTABLE.” 

\ subscriber to Goobp HOUSEKEEPING from Troy, N. Y., under 
date of June 23d, says: “I saw your paper at one of our news 
stands, and took it home to Mrs. ——, one of the many good house- 
keepers who believe that good housekeeping helps more than any- 
thing else, in making the children happy and the husband comfort- 
able.” 

\nd so it does.—Ed. Goob HOUSEKEEPING. 

“THE BEST THING OF THE KIND EVER PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA.” 

In making a remittance to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, a Brooklyn, 
\. Y., lady writes: ‘“ My friend, Margaret E. Sangster, the poet, 
who sits by me, ignorant as to whom I am writing, looks up sud- 
denly from the examination of Goop HOUSEKEEPING with,— This 
is the best thing of the kind ever published in America. This 
number is simply perfect.’” 


One verse of “ The Housewife to her Daughter,” by Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. White, which is printed on page three of this number of 
(.00D HOUSEKEEPING, is such a solid “ chunk of frozen truth” that 
we copy it out of its place as given complete, and print again, by 
itself, in our “ Cozy Corner:” 

“You know the dough, when first ’tis set, is moulded as we will, 
But when ’tis baked we cannot change its shape for good or ill; 
So, now, when you are starting out in your new home, is just 
The time to see what way you’ll set to harden into crust.” 


cover them and let them simmer until quite tender; then drain and replace 
them in the pan with about two ounces of butter, dredge well with flour 
and enough water to thoroughly moisten; let them come to a boil, and 
serve very hot. 


Corn Muffins. 

One pint of corn meal, one pint of flour, one teaspoonful salt, two tea- 
spoonfuls cream tartar and one of soda, one cupful white sugar, two eggs, 
one tablespoonful of melted butter or half a cupful of sour cream, and 
sweet milk to make a batter like pound cake. Beat eggs very thoroughly 
and then add the other ingredients. Sift the cream tartar and soda both 
into the flour. Bake in the oven in muffin rings or little pans placed in a 
hot dripping-pan. 


Cracker Pudding. 
Two quarts of milk, fifteen Boston crackers, six eggs, three cupfuls 
sugar, one half pound of butter, one pound of raisins, plenty of nutmeg 


| and cinnamon, a little salt. Cream the sugar and butter as for cake, then .- 


add the crackers rolled fine, and the milk, etc. Bake in a deep earthen 
dish four or five hours; stir occasionally during the first hour, keeping it 
covered until nearly done, then uncover to let it brown. To be eaten 
cold. Very nice with whipped cream. 


Sponge Cake. 

One and a quarter pounds of pulverized sugar, one-half pound flour, 
twelve eggs, the grated rind and juice of one lemon, one-half a teaspoon- 
ful of baking powder sifted into the flour, a little salt. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs and sugar very thoroughly, then add the lemon and the beaten 
whites of the eggs, and the flour. Do not butter the pans, and when 
baked turn upside down to cool. This quantity makes three loaves. 


Rye Drop Cakes. 
One pint of sour or buttermilk, three eggs, one small teaspoonful of 
soda, a little salt, and rye meal to make a stiff batter. 


Buns for Breakfast or Tea. 

Two cups of flour, three-quarters cup of corn meal, three-quarters cup 
of butter, one-half cup of sugar, two eggs, well beaten, one cup of milk, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Use more milk if necessary to 
make it athin batter. Bake in hot oven twenty minutes, in gem pans. 


Dough Cake. 

Three cups of biscuit dough, risen, two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, 
three eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, two tablespoonfuls of milk, one cup- 
ful of seeded raisins, one nutmeg, a little grated orange peel, wine glass 
of St.Croix rum. Cream the butter and sugar, add the beaten yolks of 
the eggs, mix with the dough very thoroughly, then add milk, soda 
and the beaten whites of the eggs; lastly the raisins well floured; let rise 
in pans about twenty minutes before baking. Makes two loaves. 


Turbot a la Creme. 

Boil with plenty of salt and remove skin and bones, and flake it. Boil 
one quart cream, and while boiling stir in smoothly three tablespoonfuls 
of flour, and add a bunch of parsley and one onion. After boiling so as 
to get the flavor of the onion take both out. Clarify one-quarter pound of 
butter and add to the cream after it is boiled. Butter a deep dish and 
put in first a layer of fish, then one of the sauce alternately, till the dish 
is full, making the sauce come ontop. Strew over a layer of sifted crumbs 
and bake one hour. Use codfish or halibut. Delicious. 


Fish Friandises. 

This, as its name implies, is of French origin and although ‘dainty ” 
originally meant a venison pasty, being derived from the French daine, a 
deer, it is well applied in this instance, for when well made it is ‘‘a 
dainty dish to set before a king.”” Make a sauce by adding to a pint of 
boiling milk a piece of butter as large as an egg, rubbed up with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, when it thickens add three well-beaten eggs. 
Take the remains of a boiled or baked fish, shred it finely and put layers 
of it sprinkled with salt, cayenne pepper and grated nutmeg alternately 
with layers of the sauce until the dish is full, cover with bread crumbs 
and bake twenty minutes. Serve hot. 

—Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, 
Codfish, Cuban style. 

One small dry fish cut in pieces. Fry one onion, cut fine, in a spoon- 
ful lard, when brown add half can tomatoes. Pup in the fish with water 
enough to coverit. about an hour; serve on toast. 


—Mrs. C. S. Fox. 
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That may be read again and again, with both pleas- 
ureand profit, in the Homes of the World. 
MY BIRD. 
(Republished by request.) 
Ere last year’s moon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, Oh, so lovingly ! 
Its tiny wings, upon my breast. 
From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies, 
‘Two rose leaves with a silken fringe, 
Shut softly on her starry eyes. 
There’s not in Ind. a lovelier bird, 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest, 
Oh, God! Thou hast a fountain stirred 
Whose waters never more shall rest. 
This beautiful mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from Heaven, 
This bird, with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me, Thy hand hath given. 
The pulse first caught its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue from mine, 
This life, which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with Thine. 
A silent awe is in my room, 
1 tremble with delicious fear, 
The future with its light and gloom, 
Time and Eternity are here! 
Doubts—hopes—in eager tumult rise, 
Hear Oh, my God! one earnest prayer, 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 
And give her Angel-plumage there. 
—Mrs. Judson—* Fanny Forester.” 


BE A WOMAN. 
Oft I’ve heard a gentle mother, 
As the twilight hours began, 
Pleading with a son on duty, 
Urging him to be a man. 
But into her blue-eyed daughter, 
Though with love’s words quite as ready, 
Points she out the other duty— 
“ Strive, my dear, to be a lady.”’ 
What’s a lady? Is it something 
Made of hoops and silks and airs, 
Used to decorate the parlor, 
Like the fancy rings and chairs? 
Is it one that wastes on novels 
Every feeling that is human ? 
If tis this to be a lady, 
’Tis not this to be a woman. 
Mother, then, unto your daughter 
Speak of something higher far 
Than to be mere fashions’s lady— 
“Woman ”’ is the brightest star. 
If you, in your strong affection, 
Urge your son be a true man, 
Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 
Yes, a woman? Brightest model 
Of that high and perfect beauty, 
Where the mind and soul and body 
Blend to work out life’s great duty. 
Be a woman: naught is higher 
On the gilded crest of time ; 
On the catalogue of virtue : 
There’s no brighter, holier name. 
—Montague Marks, Editor of the Art Amateur. 


PLANT A HOME. 
Young beginners in life’s morning, 
Don’t forget the rainy day ; 
Sunshine cannot last forever, 
Or the heart be always gay. 
Save the dime and then the dollar. 
Lay up something as you roam— 
Choose some blooming spot of beauty, 
Some fair lot, and “ plant a home.” 


You, too, who have babes around you, 
Coming up to take your place; 

Give them something to remember. 
Homestead memories let them trace. 


Would you feel the pride of manhood, 
Let the sun your dwelling greet, 

Breathe the blessed air of freedom, 
Own the soil beneath your feet. 


You, too, who perhaps have squandered 
Life’s fair morn—tis not too late! 
Start at once to woo bright Fortune. 
Rail no more at so-called Fate. 
Sow the golden seeds of saving 
In the rich and quickening loam, 
Spend your last days not with strangers, 
Enter Heaven’s gate from home. 


TRUE LOVE BEGINS AT HOME. 
A group of ladies once in great old Rome, 
Showed each to each her wealth of jewels rare ; 
And one there was within whose humble home 
No jewels were, but wealth of love was there. 


So when they asked where her bright treasures were, 
She pointed to her children at her side, 

And gently said, *“* These are my treasures fair,” 
And smiled upon them with a mother’s pride. 


Home is the door whence our best blessings flow ; 
And they who, like that Roman dame of old, 

Prize home’s wealth first, they best can feel and know 
How to reach kindly hands into the cold. 


Of this great world and call the wanderer back, 

And bear God’s message far across the seas 
Where Arabs cower in the simoon’s track, 

Or billows harden in the Arctic breeze. 


True love begins at home. The children dear 
Whom God has sent to cheer my earthly way, 

Clasp tendril hands about my nature here, 

And link me fast to others far away. 


What easy lessons God gives first to learn! 

Love father, mother, sister, brother, friend, 
And wife and children ; then may we discern 
To love our neighbors to the great earth’s end. 


True love begins at home, and, reaching thence, 
Twines sympathetic arms around all our race, 
And fills our interval of time and sense 

With airs from Heaven, its native dwelling place. 


Love’s royal banner floats above our heads ; 
Beneath its folds majestic do we rest. 

Home’s window star its radiance outward sheds,— 
Come in, lone heart, be though a welcome guest. 


Swing back, ye cloudy curtains, from the skies, 
And let me see the architecture fine 

Of those transparent palaces that rise 

Where crystal streets in wondrous brilliance shine. 


But little like them can I hope to build, 

And yet in meek resemblance I would raise 
A home with their transmitted luster filled, 
Whose walls shall echo to Immanuel’s praise. 


For home should be a type of that above, 

Like Israel’s desert temple long ago ; 

Built of the same grand masonry of love, 

As that bright dwelling place to which we go. 
—T. R. Williamson. 


MOTHER’S OLD HYMN. 
Through the trembling folds of the twilight dim 
I can hear the strains of that grand old hymn, 
Which mother, whose heart is now still and cold, 
Sang amidst her cares in the days of old. 

* * * * * * 


There was something about it, undefined, 

That charmed into quiet the troubled mind, 
O’er the bled heart breathed with a spirit bland, 
Like a warm South wind o’er a frozen land. 


And crowning it all with a strange, deep chord, 
Like the throb of the heart of the blessed Lord, 
That Shed through the fainting soul abroad 

A sense of the pitying love of God. 


The songs of the singers that fame has crowned 
In the flood of the years are lost and drowned ; 
But mother’s old hymn, every pause and tone, 
With the growth of time has the sweeter grown. 
* * * * - * 


And it seems not out of the past to come— 
An echo only of lips that are dumb— 


But down from the home of the glorified 
It has always come since the day she died. 
We know not the music that spirits hear 
As earthis receding and heaven draws near, 
But treading death’s valley of shadows dim, 
I ask but to hear my mother’s hymn. 

—Rev. A. J. Hough. 


A DEAR LITTLE ‘‘ SOMEBODY.” 
Somebody crawls into mamma’s bed 
Just at the break of day, 
Snuggles up close and whispers loud: 
““Somebody’s come to stay.” 


Somebody rushes through the house, 
Never once shutsa door; 

Scatters her playthings all around 
Over the nursery floor. 


Climbs on the fence, and tears her clothes— 
Never a bit cares she— 

Swings on the gate, and makes mud pies— 
Who can somebody be? 


Somebody looks with roguish eyes 
Up through her tangled hair ; 
“*Somebody’s me,”’ she says, ‘* but then 
Somebody doesn’t care.’ 
—Unidentified 


““COME IN AT THE SOUND OF THE 
HORN.” 
I’ve heard many a strain that has thrilled me with joy, 
But none, I will say, since the day I was born, 
Has pleased me so much, as when a small boy, 
I heard, on the farm, the old dinner horn. 


The trumpet was tin, a yard or so long, 

And was blown for “ the boys ’’ at noon and at morn, 
The monotone strain was piercing and strong, 

But sweet for all that was the old dinner horn. 


When building the fence or tossing the hay, 

Or reaping the grain or plowing the corn, 
With appetite keen at the noon of the day, 
Oh, sweet to my soul was the old dinner horn ! 


A mother’s fond lips pressed the trumpet of tin, 

And blew her full soul through the barley and corn, 
Oh, I hear even yet, the “* Welcome, come in, 

Come in, my dear boys, to the sound of the horn!” 


Those lips are now still, and the bosom is cold, 

Which sent to us boys the blast of the horn; 

She is waiting in sleep beneath the dark mould, 

The archangel’s trump and eternity’s morn. 
—Joel Swartz, D. D. 


A HOUSE WITHOUT CHILDREN. 
“To let, part of a house, where there are no chi!- 
dren, to a neat American family without children 


Apply at St.” Advertisement in the Boston Jou 
nal. 


A house without children, did you ever observe it? 

Is a desolate mansion overshadowed by gloom ; 

Its lone, silent chambers reécho your footsteps, 

And shadowy specters flit oft through your room. 
There dyspepsia is rampant, the blues they assail you. 
And troubles crowd thickly of like kith and kin: 
There the chaise of the doctor is oft seen standing, 
And crape on the knocker tells of sorrow within. 

A house without children ! pray don’t advertise it ; 
Keep the street and the number a secret my friend : 
Let the clock tick in silence the few fleeting momen'- 
You have yet in your lonely apartments to spend. 


I wonder if any one knows of a dwelling 

Where the neighbors would like to hear voices « 
glee? 

I could bring them, I’m sure, in our Mabel and Anni: 

Delightful companions, if they’ll notify me. 

For the sun breaks upon them the first in the morning 

And the birds they love dearly to come day by day 

And pick up the crumbs which their little hand scatte: 

When, bounding with life, they run out to play. 

Does any one know of any such dwelling ? 

It needs must be small, for our means are not larg< 

Where the landlord, God bless him! for the sake of t/ 

children, 


Will throw in the rent at a nominal charge, 
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HoLyoKke, MAss., AND NEW York CITy, JULY 11, 1885. 


! communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
r of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 
ticular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
cial subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 


tage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 


This issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invit-d to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 

ed to the writer. 

special papers which appear in GOoop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
ssly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
ntire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
rrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 

ail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goob HOUSEKEEPING to the 
Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
York ; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
.lya News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Baltimore; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
ti; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; 
stern News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsburg; Washington News 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News-Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
vis: New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
isco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
‘orthern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., 

treal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


THE SLOVEN AT HOME, 


Poverty, Hl-temper and slovenliness, each in their own peculiar 
province, have done, and are continuing to do much in the way of 
making unpleasant, uncomfortable and unhappy homes. The first 
is, generally speaking, unavoidable, the second often the outcome 
of ill health, disappointment or misfortune, but the latter is with- 
out reason or excuse. 

More husbands are driven from their own firesides, more sons 
givencause to seek questionable associates and unworthy associa- 
tions,and more daughters captivated by the fascinations of the 
street, from being reared in untidy homes, where slovenliness rules 
the hour and method, order and neatness rarely ever enter, than 
from any other cause known. 

The public places of amusement, the saloons and the bagnios, all 
understand and act promptly upon the suggestions of their under- 
standings, as to what attractions hold captive the eye and the ear, and 
through them the hearts of the young,—and as for that, for the old 
and middle aged, as well. These are made bright and cheery and 
as near as may be without any objectionable features to unpleas- 
antly affect the outward or inward senses. Is it any marvel, then, 
that so many are led astray by such pleasant and attractive sur- 
roundings ? When neatness, order, system and pleasant belong- 
ings are introduced into the family circle, with as much effect and 
persistence as they are in public places, our homes will hold their 
own more closely than they now do, and with lasting benefit to 
everyone into whose province these elements of progressive re- 
finement may find their way. 

‘lo emphasize more fully the solemn fact, we say,—and “more in 
sorrow than in anger,”—that one of the most repulsive features in 
home life, is slovenliness in dress. Where that is found, general 
untidiness is almost sure to rule the hour, and affection wilts and goes 


limping out of the door while love flies out of the window. The | 


house-wife or house-maid who go about in untidy array, with un- 
kempt hair or in soiled garments, almost invariably bring desola- 
tion to the hearth-stones where they hold sway. The home whose 
mistress “slicks up” when company comes and only then, is an 
uniortunate one. They who do this forget that the pleasure and 
happiness of their own family are of more vital importance than 
all the world beside, and turn a deaf ear to one of the most in- 
structive teachers that points to the Higher Life of the House- 
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hold. They forget that the unholy rivals for the affection and 
presence of their husbands and sons—and daughters, even,—know 
full well the value of tidiness of apparel, of neatness of person, of 
order in surroundings and they make these elements prominent and 
primary in all their carefully devised plans and purposes. 

Not that gaudiness and glare are necessary to win and keep the 
hearts and feet of men,—and women,—from going astray. By no 
means! But order, quietness, neatness, pleasant words and ways, 
will do more to keep the family circle full and the firelight of the 
hearth-stone bright, than all the treasures that riches alone can 
bring. On the other hand, the slovenly home and the slattern in 
that home, can accomplish more in the way of producing blackened 
embers and darkening the ruddy light of home life, than all other 
causes combined. 

In short, the household sloven is more to be feared and shunned 
than any physical pestilence that walketh in darkness or spiritual 
destruction that wasteth at noonday. No poison is more subtle or 
dangerous to the purity and beauty of home life, no element more 
fatal in effect upon both the theory and practice of good house- 
keeping, than is The Sloven at Home. 


It is not an uncommon error to accept the neutralization of bad 
smells by means of chemical agents or so-called * disinfectants ” 
as disinfection. One unpleasant odor is sometimes replaced by 
another hardly less repulsive, as when carbolic acid or chlorine have 
been plentifully used about a house, and apprehension is allayed 
by a fatal feeling of security. ‘The evil is still present, however, 
loading the air with its poison, and all the more dangerous because 
of its mask. The process that has been undergone is deodoriza- 
tion, not disinfection, the latter term meaning when properly used 
not simply the concealment of bad smells or the arrest of decom- 
position that causes them, but the destruction of the disease germs. 
The latter cannot be frightened away by chemicals any more than 
they can be dispersed by a royal edict or a military display. As 
well attempt to turn aside an army of locusts with a fan or rid a 
New Jersey marsh of mosquitoes by burning a lucifer match. 
They must be grappled with in a hand-to-hand contest and killed. 

“ The only available test of disinfecting power known to us,” 
says Surgeon George M. Sternberg of the army, in a recent article 
on “ Domestic Disinfection,” “relate to the ability of the agents 
tested to destroy known disease germs or harmless micro-organ- 
isms belonging to the same class—i. e. the ordinary bacteria of pu- 
trefaction.” To this writer the terms “disinfectant ” and “ germi- 
cide ” are synonymous, and if it should ever be demonstrated, as 
seems probable, that all infectious diseases are spread by living 
germs, the methods of restricting and controlling them will be 
greatly simplified and strengthened. 

For the preservation of health in homes and communities the 
laws of general sanitation must first be observed. Defective 
plumbing is the cause of more disease than any other thing. Cess- 
pools, any accumulation of stagnant water, and vaults are also 
dangerous, and should be eradicated as far as possible, especially 
in crowded villages or cities. Quarantine is essential for protec- 
tion against pestilential inroads. Small pox—and cholera, if recent 
tests in Spain prove reliable,—may be guarded against by inocula- 
tion. Sometimes, however, even after every precaution seems to 
have been taken, a home will be infected, and then the well mem- 
bers of the family may second the doctor’s efforts greatly and also 
protect themselves and their neighbors by observing certain rules 
of disinfection. Boiling the cotton and linen clothing used upon 
the sick-betl for half an hour to an hour will effectually destroy all 
disease germs adhering. Woolen clothing that has come in con- 
tact with small pox or scarlet fever patients may as well be burned. 
The tenacity which the germs of some of these diseases have for 
life is remarkable. An interesting illustration of this is found in 
the case of a grief stricken mother who treasured among the memen- 
toes of her little boy, dead with the scarlet fever, the shawl in 
which he had been wrapped during his last illness. Twenty years 
after, the shawl was taken from its hiding place and shaken, and a 
child playing in the room at the time caught the fever. But to re- 
turn to sick-room disinfection, the alvine discharges of cholera 
and scarlet fever patients and the sputa of persons suffering from 
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diphtheria, tubercular consumption and similar infectious dis- 
eases are thoroughly purified from contagious matter by certain 
chemical agents, which, however, must be used freely. 

One of these disinfectants, and as convenient a one as can be 
found, is chloride of lime or bleaching powder in solution. The 


proportion used for sputa or excreta is one part to fifty of water. | 


Liquor sode chlorinate, more commonly known as Labarraque’s so- 
lution, is another reliable disinfectant. For effectually treating alvine 
discharges or sputa one part to five or six of water is necessary, and 
the surface of the body may be safely washed with it when it is di- 
luted to one part in fifty. Corrosive sublimate is also a potent 
germicide, but it is a deadly poison and, as the aqueous solution is 
odorless and colorless, it must be used with great caution. The 
proportion of the solution is one part to five hundred of water. To 
this is sometimes added permanganate of potassium—the prescrip- 
tion being about two drachms of corrosive sublimate and two of 
permanganate toa gallon of water—which colors the solution a 
deep purple and also gives it a valuable deodorizing property. 
Furniture, floors and walls of infected rooms may be washed with a 
solution of one drachm of corrosive sublimate to the gallon of water, 
while the immersion of infected clothing ina solution of one drachm 
to five gallons of water is effective. 

The destruction of germs that may spread disease should be 
prompted not only by the instinct of self-preservation but also by a 


sense of duty towards others. Ignorance of sanitary principles led a 


typhoid-stricken family living among the Pennsylvania hills to poi- 


son at its source the stream that supplied the village of Plymouth | 


with water and cause a terrible loss of life. Similar carelessness in 
any community may be the origin of a pestilential outbreak. It is 
imperative, therefore, that the germs of disease and death should be 
killed at their earliest stage—in the sick-room—and not given to 
the sewer or cesspool for dissemination. 


BRIEF EDITORIAL MENTION. 
The London Paper-Makers’ Circular says “We can highly 
recommend Goob HOUSEKEEPING for the Homes of the World.” 


serves a place upon every woman’s table.—Providence Sunday 
Star. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a fortnightly magazine crammed full | 
of wise, interesting and valuable information on all subjects per- | 


taining to the comfort, healthfulness and beauty of domestic ar- 
rangements.—New York Sunday Sun. 


The editors of Goop HOUSEKEEPING not only are using every 
effort to make home the most attractive place to the possessors, 
but they are stimulated to further good deeds by the interest mani- 
fested in their sensible and desirable undertaking.—Harrishurg 
Daily Patriot. 


The Northwestern Architect of St. Paul and Minneapolis says 
that “the contributions of Goop HouSEKEEPING are able and in- 
structive, présenting in a clear and concise form a wealth of thought 
for the guidance of the housewife and the maintenance of the 
Higher Life of the Household.” 


Has it occurred to the reader of this paragraph that twenty-six 
numbers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING—one year—gives some eight 
hundred broad pages of choice reading matter, especially prepared 
in the interests of the Higher Life of the Household and for the 
benefit of the Homes of the World? If not, let it occur now. 


KEEPING as it goes out on the “ broad sea of human endeavor,” and 
says :—‘“It is a neat craft and carries a valuable cargo. We like 
the flag it has hoisted and its appearance out at sea, among other 
long known and long time tried yachts, frigates and steamers.” 

A New York city reader of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is moved to 
say tous:—* I have read Goop HOUSEKEEPING with pleasure, and 
all my friends who have seen it, join me in pronouncing it a great 
success. I hope youare as well satisfied with the reception of your 
bright journal as your readers are with its admirable contents.” 


FOR THE HOMES OF THE WORLD. 

With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and rea« ily 
comprehended flag of “Goop HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast hed, 
a new candidate for public favor and—hoped for—private fortune, 
is launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. The en cr. 
| prise is the outcome of grave thought, of much careful considera. 
tion, and is undertaken with the well fixed conviction that it has a 
| mission of its own to fulfil, compounded of about equal proyor- 
tions of public duty and private interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indiffere)t— 
and their precepts and practices are necessarily more or !ess 
sharply defined, intensified and demonstrated in our own indivic ual 
lives. They are the fortresses from which the battles of life are 
really fought—the embrasures from which are fired “the shot 
heard round the world,” with more telling effect for weal or \wo¢ 
than any other worldly actions known to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the mav- 
ner of men. Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably— nd 
never more than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping pro 
duces only poor homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, 
nor figs from thistles, along the highways and byways of mankiicl’s 
domestic heritage. 

The long lines of the regularly drawn up armies which file into 
| the business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chic:go, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser 
| population, each week day morning of the year, and file back again 
at night, in turn, obtain their daily strength and life-blood, the .m- 
munition for fighting each day’s battle—without which their ticld 
guns would be feeble if not powerless—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. ‘lhe 
residents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields o/ 
the sunny South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, 
according to their own manners and customs, exhibit the same 
features of worldly action to a greater or less degree. From these 
also go out and return, at rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many 
millions of the human race, to fight for dear life daily, and for those 
who are dearer even than life itself. How desirable, nay, how 
vitally important, then, that these vast armies of men and women 
and children should endeavor, by every known means or attaina|ile 
| methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort and g«od 
cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto pericc- 
tion-as may be attained in the Household—is the purpose «nd 
mission of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PRIZE PAPERS. 

We have several reminders of the fact that the time set for pre- 
paring contributions intended to compete for the $250, $200 and S50 
Prize Papers for GoobD HOUSEKEEPING is very short—July 1s!— 
and after a careful consideration of the matter we have decived 
to extend the time to Tuesday, September 1st. In this connection, 
we have to say, in reply to inquiry regarding the manner of prep ar- 
ing the papers, that the first, “‘ How to Eat, Drink and Sleep as 
Christians Should,” may well be divided into three parts of two 
papers each, two to be devotod to Eating, two to Drinking and ‘vo 
to Sleeping as “ Christians Should.” The second series may a so 
be divided in the same way, two being devoted to the Mistress, | vo 
to the Maid and two to the Mistress amd Maid. The third is °1- 
pected to cover allkinds and varieties of Bread,in whatever fo: m 
popularly made or used. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING ABROAD. 

The fame of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is already established abro.cd. 
as well as at home, a London publishing house having opened \\c- 
gotiations for the re-publication of our magazine on the other sie 
of the water. When the arrangements for the conduct of such in 
enterprise are duly considered and completed, we shall be able to 
cultivate more thoroughly than we could otherwise, and compiss 
more fully than now our mission field of the Homes of the Word. 
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HOUSEKEEPING 


A FamiLy JouRNAL. 


Conducted in the Interests of The Higher Life of the Household. 


ISSUED EVERY OTHER WEEK, 
CLARK W.. BRYAN & Co.,, 
PUBLISHERS. 


W. BRYAN, 
I). Hl. SACKETT, 
\\. R. BRYAN, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
111 BROADWAY, TRINITY BUILDING, Rooms 135 and 137. 
D. H. SACKETT, Resident Partner. 


$2.50 A YEAR, WITH A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER, 


Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


PUBLISHERS’ 


Ho._yvoKE, MAss. - - - - - York Cliry. 
JULY 11, 1885. 


Goob HousEKEEPING is published in magazine form, containing never less than 
32 pages, on a page of nine by twelve inches, convenient at once for easy reading, 
for a place on the center table, and for binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
one of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. These will also be 
sent post-paid. 

It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
of $2.50 per year ; $1.50 for six months, or $1.00 for four months. Single Copies 
‘Ten Cents. 

Subscriptions may be remitted by Check to the order of the Publishers, by Postal 
Note, Money Order or Registered Letter. 


OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 
Wiar SomE oF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE TO Do. 


Ifousekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 
women rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 
where “women-folks”” and “men-folks” live and labor harmoniously 
together. Eve prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 
the Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 
fruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had Ae had 
the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 
to-day have been one vast “‘ Garden of Eden.” 

With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 
tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 
and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 
up as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 
mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants— 


” 


“women-folks’’ and “‘men-folks”—of experience, culture and wisdom, 
with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
ethics of household life. Of these, 


Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
on miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
paper will be a sketch of the “‘ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 

Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
one of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 
Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 

A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 


and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 
the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 
writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 
the Amenities of the Home Circle. 

Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprehensive resumé of the doings of the 
celebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other contributions. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 
authors who made their cv¢rce into the literary world from Berkshire’s far-famed 
“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers on ‘Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 
write on “‘ Household Decoration.” 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 
capabilities for writing of Family Fashions and Fancies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashions.”’ 

. 

Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous “ Peterkin Papers” have demon- 
strated how interestingly she writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 
readers with some of her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
on Household Affairs will contribute, more or less extensively. 


Mrs. H. M. Plunkett, author of “ Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Housekeepers’ Clubs. 

Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘* Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Geris of Poesy. 

SOME OF THE “‘ MEN-FOLKs.”’ 

Mr. E. ©. Gardner, author of “ Homes and How to Make Them,” “ The 
House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of —THr BurLpDER,— commences in 
our first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “ Model Homes for Model 
Housekeeping.” 

Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher of a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House- 
hold Relaxation, and will have the oversight of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a recognized authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure or Profit, and the accomplished editor of the American Garden, will 
contribute a Series of Papers on the Blessed Influence of Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions for their Cultivation and Training. 

Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 
of such valuable works as his “ House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbirg,” “ Hints 
on the Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings,” etc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on “ Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 

A valuable series of papers is also being prepared by an anonymous writer, to be 
entitled “‘ Social Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” This series is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of ‘The Bread Winners” or ‘*‘ The Money 
Makers ”’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Children, and General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have prominent place, as well as Instructive 
Articles on Dining-room Delectation ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 
from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
/ that their names should not be made public. 
| The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Domestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering of the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Affairs, that may be found floating on the great sea of 


most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


newspaperdom, will also be made for each issue. 


— 
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A FEW PERSONAL COMMENTS. 


On Goop HOUSEKEEPING AS IT APPEARS TO THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


Wanted ‘‘at the Office” and ‘fat Home.” 

The editor of a New England daily journal says :— 
I think so well of Goop HovusEKEEPING that I should like to have it 
regularly in exchange, and I enclose my check for which please send it 


to my address. 
May it Live Long and Prosper. 


A Brooklyn lady sends congratulations and benedictions as 
follows :— 

I congratulate you most sincerely upon the appearance and contents of 
Goop HousEKEEPING. May it live long and prosper as well as the 
author of its being. 

It Must Succeed. 

An old war horse of New England journalism, now running out 
to grass, comments and prophesies :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is very attractive in appearance. It must succeed. 


The Thing for Homes and Hearts Everywhere. 

An East Boston business man tells what he and his wife think 
about it :— 

I like the first number of Goop HousEKEEPING. I shall take it myself 
and [ think I can get some subscribers. Nothing since the demise of 
Flearth and Home has seemed to myself and wife (a model New England 
housekeeper) so near the thing for homes and hearts everywhere. 

A Demand for It. 

A New York book publisher of large experience, is interested 
and prophetic: 

I am greatly interested inGoop HovusEKEEPING, so far as I have had 
time to examine it. I think you will find there is a demand for it. 

An Excellent and Greatly Needed Enterprise. 

The editor of a leading Sunday journal at the West, commends 
and sends good wishes :— 

I wish you very great success in a most excellent and greatly needed 
enterprise. 

Just what Every Home which Strives to Grow Better Needs. 

A Chicopee Falls (Mass.) bookkeeper in a large manufacturing 
establishment, tells what the ladies say about it :— 

I am very much pleased with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and the ladies 
who have seen it say itis just what every home which strives to grow 
better wants. 

Saying So. 

The editor of a prominent religious journal of St. Louis, 
“says so” :— 

I like the new journal and say so, and shall be glad to have it regularly. 

Still Reading It. 

One of Boston's best known magazine writers is evidently “ read- 
ing it through.” 

I have been much interested in the first number of Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. Indeed, I am still reading it, as I-find it contains much useful and 
entertaining reading. 

It far Exceeds Expectation. 

A good housekeeper of Milford, Mass., who ordered a sample 
copy of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, seems to have been “ paid for her 
trouble :— 

I am charmed with Good HousEKEEPING. It far exceeds my expecta- 
tions. 
Striking Out in New Directions and Useful Ones. 

A Boston publisher of years and discretion says :— 

I see that you are always striking out in new directions and they all 
seem useful ones. ‘ Goop HOUSEKEEPING” appeals to the largest num- 
ber of people and in the greatest variety of ways. 

** Good Housekeeping”? More Than Good. 

A good housekeeper is charmed with Goop HousEKEEPING :— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is more than good and it 
promises to take a place with the best. Honestly spegking the contents 


of the magazine are so far superior to what I had expected that I am 
charmed with it. 


Nothing to do but to Go Ahead. 
The head of a family, who is well known to the literary world 
thinks we are on the right track :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is ADMIRABLE. If you can keep it up to this 
level it is sure to succeed. It is substantial, fresh and wholesome—not a 


around indefinitely and palmed off upon an unsuspecting public as some- 
thing new. On the other hand, it is not a package of fancy goods whose 
sole merit is novelty. In brief I think itis on the right track and that 
you have nothing to do but to go ahead. 


A Most Acceptable Companion. 

A New Yorker who has looked over the first number of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING says :— 

Should your Goop HovusEKEEPING advice not all be heeded, it certain- 
ly comes in a palatable shape, and is a most valuable companion. 

The Need of such an Educational Periodical. 
The editor of a religious German weekly at Cincinnati, writes :— 
We have for some time felt the need of such an educational periodical. 
A Want that Existed. 

A Boston publisher who has been through the mill of experience, 
pretty effectually, says : 

Goop HOovusEKEEPING is good. It fills a want which whether “ long 
felt’ or not, existed. I think you have begun in a way to fill it well. 

Congratulation and Commendation. 

The editor of one of the leading -papers of Kansas gives us both 
hands and his blessing : 

I congratulate you on your new enterprise. You have an open field. 
You are needed, and if you can hold on faithfully and can remain as 
pretty and interesting as you now are, you will have your reward. [ 
commend you most heartily. 

A Blessing to Woman Generally. 

A Boston good housekeeper rejoices :— 

Laying claim to some practical knowledge of good housekeeping, and 
realizing what a blessing a periodical devoted to its interest must be to 
women generally, I rejoice that such a one as GoopD HOUSEKEEPING has 
been started among us, and may great prosperity attend it. 

Just the Journal that Every Family Needs. 

The editor of a leading Philadelphia journal is surprised :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING is just the journal that every family needs, and 
I am surprised that the field has net been occupied before. 

**Long May it Wave.” 

One of New Haven’s best citizens wishes us long life and pros- 

perity :— 
Goop HovusEKEEPING is a daisy. Long may it wave. 

It Will Pay to Invest $2.50. 
A leading printing firm of San Francisco, has confidence, and 
sends cash :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is “a daisy” and we think it will pay to invest 
$2.50 on so good a thing. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
AWARDS OF $500 


For SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


When the publishers of Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary got ‘‘ Webster” they 
got “the Best,” and said so. In our special field we propose to get the same 
thing, and—to say so; and to the end that we may be able to “‘Get the Best” for 
our readers in the way of practical every-day housekeeping, we offer awards, aggre- 
gating $500, for contributions on vital housekeeping subjects as follows: 


$250.00 
For a Series of Six Papers, of some two thousand words each, on ** How to 
Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should.” 


$200.00 

For a similar Series, in division and length, on ** Mistress Work and 
Maid Work—Which is Mistress and Which is the Ser- 
vant?’ In short, ‘The Servant Girl Question”? reviewed and brought down 
to date. 

$50.00 

For a Paper, without regard to length, on ** Bread: How to Make it 
Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Health- 
fully.’ 

The MSS. for these papers must be received at the office of Goop HousEKEE?- 
ING on or before Tuesday, September 1st, 1885. The MSS. for publication should 
be addressed to the Editor of Goop HousrKEEPING, and be accompanied by the 
name of the writer, enclosed in a separate envelope, the seal of which last enclosure 
will remain unbroken until after the examination of the contributed papers and the 


table full of warmed over funereal baked meats that have been passed 


awards have been decided upon. 
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000 HOUSEKEEPING SUBSCRIPTION PREMIUM LIST. 
SEVENTEEN VALUABLE PREMIUMS, 


FROM A 


HANDY HOUSEHOLD BOOK 


TO 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 


The subscription Rates will be $2.50 for one year; $1.50 for six 
months; $1.00 for four months—payable invariably in advance. 


Every full year’s subscription will be entitled to, and the subscriber 
will receive therefor, a copy of any one of the following named 
valuable books, as the person subscribing may select—the books 
to be sent by mail, post free. 

[Subscriptions for Sour or six months only, will not be entitled to premiums.] 


FOR ONE FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION. 


I 

“ ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING,” by Mrs. S. D. Power (Shirley Dare); 
348 pages, Illuminated Cloth Binding. Conrents: How to Make House- 
work Easier, The Night Beforehand, A Good Breakfast, A Lady’s Ac- 
count Books, The Bill of Waste, Two Teakettles, A Comfortable Kitchen, 
To Cleanand to Keep Clean, In My Lady’s Chamber, Summer Comfort, 
Blue Monday, Starching and Ironing, Over the Mending Basket, Food 
and Drink, A Screw Loose, When Company Comes, Making the Best 
of Things, Shopping, Sickness in the House, In the Storeroom, Planning 
and Packing, A Dress Rehearsal, Church Picnics, Helps that are Helps. 


2. 

Marion Harland’s ‘‘ COOKING FOR BEGINNERS,” 150 pages, with blank 
leaves bound in for use in making desired memoranda, interesting points 
in matters pertaining to cookery, etc., Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS:—1. Home-made Yeast and the First Loaf; 2. Bread Sponge and 
Breakfast Bread; 3. Breakfast Breads; 4. Other Breakfast Breads; 5. 
Eggs; 6. Broiled Meats; 7. Fried Meats; 8. What to do with Left-overs; 
9. Other Dinner Dishes; 10. Meats; 11. Vegetables; 12. Desserts; 13. 
Cake-making; 14. Jellies, Cream, and other Fancy Dishes for Tea and 
Luncheon, or Supper Parties. 


3° 

“TwENTY-SIx Hours a Day,” by Mary Blake; 212 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. ConTENTs:—I. Twenty-six Hours a Day, How to get 
Them, How to use Them, Why we want Them. II. Letters toa Young 
Mother. First Series:—1. Baby’s Sleep; 2. Baby’s Food; 3. The Ques- 
tion of Discipline; 4. Hints on Education; 5. Cultivation of Literary 
Taste in Children. III. Letters toa Young Mother. Second Series :— 
1. Indoor Amusement; 2. Girls’ Dolls and Boys’ Collections; 3. Some 
Questions of Order, Sundry Occupations; 4. Other People’s Birthdays. 
IV. A Mother’s Dream of Heaven. V. Howa Man takes care of his Baby. 

“DOMESTIC PROBLEMS,”’ by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 236 pages, Illuminated 
Cloth Binding. CONTENTS, PART I:—Work and Culture in the House- 
hold. 1. Taking a View of the Situation; 2. One Cause of the Situation, 
A part of ‘‘ Woman’s Mission ”’ Considered; 3. Culture Proved to be a 
Need of the Child-trainer; 4. The other part of “ Woman’s Mission ;” 
5. Other Causes Considered; 6. Reasons fora Change; 7. A Way Out; 
8. Suggestions for Lecture Topics; 9. Ways of Immediate Escape; ro. 
Means of Escape Already in Operation; 11. Supplementary. Parr II: 
—The Schoolmaster’s Trunk. 1. The Slaves of the Rolling-pin; 2. A 
Word to the “ Men-folks;” 3. Concerning Common Things; 4. The 
Sewing Circle—how it was started ; 5. Notes taken at the Sewing Circle; 
6. Pebb!es or Diamonds; 7. Kindling Wood; 8. Mrs. McKinstry rises 
to Explain; 9. ‘‘ Turns ’em Off ;’”’ 10. A Look Ahead; 11. Fennel Payne 
and Adaline; 12. New Inventions Wanted; 13. A Talk in the School- 
house; 14. An Entertaining Meeting; 15. The Writer Faces his own 
Music. . 


5- 
“THE COTTAGE KITCHEN,” by Marion Harland; 276 pages, Illumin- 
ated and Embossed Cloth Binding. Contents :—General Subjects 
Beverages, Blanc Mange, Dread, Cake, Corn-bread, Custards, Cheese- 
dishes, Eggs, Griddle-cakes, Fish, Fruits—stewed and baked, Jams and 
Marmalades, Jellies and Blanc Mange, Jeilies (Fruit), Meat, Muffins, 
Picnic-dishes, Pickles, Porridges, Pastry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces for 


washing, Flies, ‘‘ Kitchenly-kind,’’ Maid-of-all-work, Meats, Soup and 
Stock-pot, Table Manners. ‘6 


“ ADVICE TO A WIFE AND MOTHER,” by Pye Henry Chavasse, M. D.; 
273 pages, Embossed Cloth Binding. ConrTreNnts:—Management of the 
Wife’s Health, Advice to a Mother on the Management of her Children, 
Their Clothing, Diet, Exercise, Sleep, Ailments, Amusements, Educa- 
tion, Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
Girls, Choice of Profession or Trade, Teeth and Gums, Prevention of 
Disease, etc. 
qe 
“Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,”” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 
“Remnants ’”’ and 200 ways of using them; 1o2 pages, Illuminated Paper 
Binding. Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
Preparing and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
Lamb, 24 for Veal, 29 for poultry, 17 for potatoes and 36 for Sundries. 
There are also a half dozen pages devoted to a description of some of the 
best ‘‘ Materials” to be used in Cooking. This book and “ Camp Cook- 
ERY,” by Miss Parloa, a little volume of 92 pages, in Cloth, treating of 
Outfits for Camping and Hints for Comfort, with Recipes for cooking 
Birds, Fish, Shell-Fish, Eggs, Meats, Vegetables, Bread, Puddings, 
Cake, Drinks, and for the Sick. 
8. 

“*FIRST_PRINCIPLES OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT AND COOKING,” 
by Maria Parloa; 176 pages, Flexible Cloth Binding. Conrenrs:—I. 
Household Management. 1. The air we breathe ; 2. The House we Live 
in; 3. The Water we Use; 4. House Work; 5. The Human Body; 6. 
Physiological and Chemical Classification of Food; 7. Fish; 8. Vegeta- 
bles; 9. Fruits; 10. The Bread we Eat; 11. The Condiments, Spices 
and Flavors we Use; 12. Tea, Coffee, Chocolate, Etc. IT. Cookery. 
12 Lessons with remarks on Indigestion, Articles for Cooking-room, 
Miscellaneous Comment, and an army of additional receipts. ‘This book 
with Miss Parloa’s ‘‘ Camp CooKERY” in addition. 


. FOR TWO YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


WITH REMITTANCE OF $5.00. 


Goop HOovUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year either to one or to sepa- 
rate addresses, as may be desired by the subscribers, and a copy of “ IcE 
CREAM AND CAKES,” a handsome 12mo. volume of 384 pages, in I]lumin- 
ated Cloth Binding. Conrentrs:—Ice Cream, Flavors, Fruit Jellies, 
Colors, Neapolitan Creams, Philadelphia Ice Creams, Frozen Custards, 
Water Ices, General Instructions, Delirante, Souftlés, Frozen Fruits, 

rozen Puddings, Cake Recipes. 

10. 

“Miss PARLOA’s CooK Book: A GUIDE TO MARKETING AND COOK- 
ING ;”’ 430 pages, with blank leaves bound in for ‘Comments and Crit- 
icism,” Illustrated and bound in Enameled Cloth Binding. ConrTeENTs : 
—Marketing, Groceries, Care of Food, Kitchen Furnishing, Soups, Fish, 
Meats, Poultry and Game, Entrees, Salads, Meat and Fish Sauces, 
Force-meat and Garnishes, Vegetables, Pies and Puddings, Dessert, Cake, 
Preserving, Pickles and Catsup, Potting, Breakfast and Tea, Economi- 
cal Dishes, Bread, Drinks, How to do Various Things, and Bills of Fare 
for all sorts of Meals. 

“COMMON SENSE IN THE IIOUSEHOLD,” by Marion Harland; 546 
pages, Substantial Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Blanc Mange, Bread, 
Brandied’ Fruits, Butter, Cakes, Candy, Canned Fruits, Canned Vege- 
tables, Catsups, Company, Corn Bread, Creams, Custards, Drinks, Eggs, 
Familiar Talk, Fish, Fritters, Fruit (ripe) for Dessert, Game, Ginger- 
bread, Ices, Ice Cream, Iceing, Jellies, Meats, Milk, Nursery (the), Pan- 
cakes, Pickles, Pies, Preserves, Pork, Poultry, Puddings, Salads, Sauces 
for Fish and Meat, Sauces for Puddings, Servants, Sick Rooms (the), 
Shell Fish, Soap, Soups, Sundries, Tarts, Vegetables, Vinegars (flavored). 


“THE DINNER YEAR Buok,” by Marion Harland; 712 pages, Sub- 
stantial Cloth Binding. Conrents:—Familiar Talk, by way of In- 
troduction; foilowed by a carefully prepared Dinner Bill of Fare for 
every day of the year, supplemented by Recipes for preparing every 
dish named in the daily Bills of Fare, with detailed instructions for the 
preparation of each dish; Bills of Fare for Company Dinners for each 
month of the year. The full Index contains some 250 different recipes for 
Soups, 52 for Fish, 300 for Meats, Entrees, etc. ; Vegetables, 230; E mgs, 
17; Cheese, 4; Salads, 35; Soups for Meat, 30; Pies, Tarts, etc., 35; 
Puddings, Puffs, etc., 100; Dumplings,'Fritters, etc., 20; Pudding Sauces, 
10; Custards, Blanc Mange, Jelly, etc., 80; Cakes, 25; Fruit Desserts, 
20; Drink, ro. 


“BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON AND TEA,” by Marion Harland ; 450 pages, 


Puddings, Soups, Vegetables. Familiar Talks—Country Boarding, Dish- 


Substantial Cloth Binding, with an Introduction and a full dozen Familiar 
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Talks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Haste or Waste, Gravy, 
Luncheon, What I Know about Egg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
ing Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian? 
There are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of Eggs, 
Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Sweet-breads, Kidneys, Meats, in- 
cluding Poultry and Game, Gravies, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota- 
toes, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, etc.; Griddle 
Cakes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
Beverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 
14. 

““WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
Harrison; large 12mo., 242 pages, Illustrated Cloth Binding. Con- 
TENTS :—Parv I., EMBROIDERY—The Governing Rules of Decorative 
Art; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 
ern; Textiles used for Embroidery; Transferring the Design; Gold in 
Textiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 
Needlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 
when finished; Drawn Work, old and new; Opus Araneum, or Spicder- 
work ; Cut-work or Point Coupé; Macramé Laces. Parr II., Brusu 
AND P1IGMENT—China Painting, with Directions for Beginners; Water 
Colors on Silk or Satin; Fan Painting; Oil Colors on Silk or Satin; Oil 
Colors on Plush; Water Colors on Sateen; Painting on Coarse Brown 
Paper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
Menus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
Dinner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
with Water Colors; Painted Tables. Parr III., MopERN HomrEs—. 
Hints for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
Shelf; Piano Decorations and Drapery; The Decoration of Our Doors; 
Japanese Art in Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawing-Room; Em- 
broidered Draperies cf India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
Drawing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
for the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
15. 

Three copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year and a 
copy of Mrs. Lincoln’s “ boston Cook Look,” a solid volume of 536 
pages, with fifty Text Illustrations, and handsomely bound with Cloth 
Back and Corners and Paper Sides. CONTENTS :—Bread and Bread Mak- 
ing, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised Biscuit, Rolls, etc., Stale Bread, 
Toast, etc., Soda Biscuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Waffles and Griddle 
Cakes, Fried Muffins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
grains, Beverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
Fish, Meat and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton and Lamb, Veal, 
Pork, Poultry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffé, Sundrics, Vege- 
tables, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, Hot Puddings, 
Custards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and Sherbert, Cake, Fruit, 
Cooking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hints, Living Room, The Care of 
Kitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggestions for 
Teachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
Course of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 
Terms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 
16. 


We will send six copies of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 
more addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s National Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, 600engravings, bound in sheep with marble 
edge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Wirth REMITTANCE OF $50.00. 
17. 
Twenty copies of GooD HOUSEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
or separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four Tages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
nearly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph-° 
ical Dictionary, giving brief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 


To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 


From Harper's Bazar :— 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com. 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
by the enterprising Holyoke publishers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & ( 0., 
is a notable event. The initial number covers a wide range of topics ..»\| 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good 
taste. 

New York Tribune :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and cheery and full- of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 

Albany Argus :— 

We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 
welcome. * * * The editor’s name does not appear but it was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which male 
its accomplishment possible, * * * We most heartily recommend the 
periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 

Springfield Republican 

Goop HousEKEEPING starts on its career with a highly promising be. 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 
contents. * * * It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield :-— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in. 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 
are excellently made up and the typographical features are very at- 
tractive. Altogether it fills a distinct place among periodical publica- 
tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 

New England Homestead :— 

Goop HouUSEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent numbers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 
taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 
evidently mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 
their splendid ParER WorLD is in the realm of paper. 

Springfield Democrat :— 

If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekeeper to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston Herald :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents a delightful “ bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a ficld 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor house- 
keepers good ones and good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most complete success. 

Boston 7ranscript :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il- 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of its excellence. 

3oston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 
be sure of the success 1t deserves. 


Boston Globe :-— 

The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Good 
HovusEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 
that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 

Boston Beacon :— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Washington Capitol :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 


sons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


thing published by the Goop HOUSEKEEPING publishers 
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HouUSEKEEPING. 


New York Mail and Express :-— 

Good housekeeping is what we all like, though it is not what we are all 
aecustomed to, owing to the little practical knowledge that our women- 
folk have of the ins and outs of the household. They may mend, how- 
ever, since a new periodical devoted to this important subject has made 
its appearance at Holyoke, Mass. * * * Success to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 

Fairhaven (Vt.) Zhe Era :— 

In issuing Goop HousEKEEPING the publishers have given us a maga- 
zine that will easily lead all other publications devoted strictly to the 
home, in the value of its contents. 


Chicago Tribune :— 
Goop HouseEKEEPING is filled with appropriate and able articles on 
“The Home” and all that can make it comfortable, cosy and happy. 


Butialo Express :-— 

The contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING compel the acknowledgment 
that it starts on its career in a most promising fashion. 
Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening :— 

Goop ILOUSEKEEPING is unquestionably good in its make-up, paper, 
type and press work, while its “‘ Bill of Fare’’ signalizes an intention 
to present the best of matter well deserving the dress givenit. * * 
The field is an ample one, and the reader will find it well covered in the 
excellently arranged magazine. 

New York Christian at Work :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of excellent articles from the pens of tf 
best special writers on household topics, ably and clearly written and of 
a practical character. Good housekeeping means good and healthful 
living, and anything which will assist our housekeepers to this end is 
worthy of a liberal support. It looks as though the work has been taken 
up by hands and brains fully competent for it. And we heartily wish it all 
the success it deserves. It touches household life at every point, from the 
building, furnishing and decorating of the house, to all the needs of its 
inmates, both in health and sickness. It thus steps into a vast field, but 
it does so with large feet and still larger brains. 

Peoria (Ga.) Saturday Evening Call :— 

Goop ILOUSEKEEPING is so prepossessing in appearance that we feel 
like giving it a cordial recommendation. 
Catskill (N. Y.) Recorder :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a beautiful and charming candidate for pub- 
lic favor and if ‘‘ merit wins ” will secure it ‘‘ by a large majority.” 


Danbury (Ct.) Mews :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a thirty-two page magazine, published semi- 
monthly, printed admirably and contains a number of articles in build- 
ing, furnishing, provisioning and administering a home. This is the 
most successful venture in behalf of home literature that has come under 
our notice, and if the publishers could put a copy of their first edition 
into every educated home in the land, they would, we believe, secure 
two-thirds of the householders as subscribers. 


Hartford (Ct.) Courant: 

We all “ must live’ and the publishers of GooD HousEKEEPING have 
undertaken, in a handsome and convenient magazine, to show us how to 
do it. The practical problems of living are the subjects treated by a 
large number of well known writers. And all these [a partial list of con- 
tributions and subjects] are mentioned as specimens rather than as the 
natural contents. What has been mentioned doesn’t begin to comprise 
all there is in one number. 

Hudson (N. Y.) Register :-— 

As its name implies Goop HOUSEKEEPING is specially devoted to the 
welfare and improvement of home life and in this direction its first num- 
ber indicates that it will be a complete success, and should be welcomed 
toevery home. This, at least, 1s the opinion of the ladies of our house- 
hold, who are regarded as excellent judges in such matters. 


Orange (Mass.) Journal :— 

We have the first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and one can read 
“success ’? on every one of its broad, handsome pages and a great many 
very instructive and interesting things besides. It has a wide field before 
it which is largely follow ground. It only needs to be well tilled to pro- 
duce a bountiful harvest alike to publisher and reader. 

North Adams (Mass.) Transcript :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be a valuable, attractive and help- 
ful publication. The first number is crowded with fresh and notable ar- 
ticles, interesting and instructive and especially adapted for home en- 
joyment and discussion. It occupies a new field and aims to develop 
and gratify a new want in all our homes and hearts. It is dressed and 
printed with the excellent taste that characterizes all the work of its 
model printing house. 


Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and Courier :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING can but have a broad field for it will be wanted 
in every household. The magazine, if the standard of the first number 
be not lowered, will be not a luxury, but a high dividend-paying in- 
vestment. 

Philadelphia Worth American :— 

There is a great field for a periodical of the class of Goop Housr- 
KEEPING and with the aim which its salutatory announces and with a long 
list of the best writers on home topics, embracing the sick room, care 
and treatment of children and general sanitary measures, in addition to 
domestic economy and home decorations, this magazine has a mission 
which it seems well able to fulfill. 

New York Publishers’ Weekly :-— 

The first number of Goop HousEKEEPING 1s gotten up with exquisite 
taste typographically, while its contents give promise of a first class 
home journal. 


The New York Critic :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING has made its appearance and fulfills the promise 
of its prospectus. The contributions, whether in poctry or prose, have 
a family bearing, and the whole aim of the magazine is to raise house- 
keeping to the rank of an art or a science. 

Palmer (Mass.) Journal :— 

Really the neatest, nattiest and nicest aspirant for public favor, that 
has come before us in some time, is Goop HOUSEKEEPING, the new family 
journal of which the initial number has just been received. ‘‘Good 
housekeeping” is a comprehensive term and this is a comprehensive 
magazine. Its list of contributors is one of admirable excellence and its 
letter press is faultless. There is a place for the journal and it promises 
to fill it perfectly. 

New York Mechanical News :— 

We have been convinced by a perusal of the contents of Goop IlousE- 
KEEPING, that it will be found worth tenfold its price {in every family 
where it is taken. 

New Orleans Christian Advocate :— 

If the initial number of Goop HousEKEEPING is a sample of future 
issues, it will be a success and worthy of wide circulation. 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Standard :— 

Goop IHLoUSEKEEPING certainly has a fruitful and spacious field and 
an excellent showing of matters and subjects. 


Baltimore Maryland Farmer :— 

To say that we are pleased with Goop IloUSEKEEPING expresses but 
a faint part of the gratification we have had in its perusal. It covers a 
ground in our home literature that has long needed a specialist for its 
perfect treatment, and it covers it so well that nothing is needed te sup- 
plement its work. Our better-half says, while reading it, ‘‘ good, better, 
best,” and then best the remainder of the time. 


Hampshire County ( Mass.) Journal :-— 


for his wife at once. 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Mews-Press :— 

In the direction of being specially devoted to the welfare and improve- 
ment of home life, Goop HousrEKEEPING indicates that it will be a com- 
plete success, and should be welcome to every home. 

Chicago /zfer-Ocean :— 

There seems to have been a neglected corner that Goop ITlousEKEEpP- 
ING intends to pre-empt and cultivate. * * * We give it a welcome to 
the world of journalism and hope it may find appreciation from the many 
who want and need just the information and direction that this will give 
them. 

Philadelphia Ledger :-— 

There is certainly room for such a magazine as interesting lively and 
as Goop HOUSEKEEPING promises to be, and its contents are most judi- 
ciously varied, between the beautiful and the useful. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a really useful good magazine. 
Chatham (N. Y.) Courier :-— 

Goop HOoUusEKEEPING cannot help commending itself to every house- 
keeper. 

Chicago Western Rural :-— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
Chicago A dvance-Courier :-— 

America is pre-eminently the land of good homes which is a good 
reason for believing that such a magazine as Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 


be well supported. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Flome News :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen ina long time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Datly Journal :— 

The object of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Dat/y Journal :— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
“housekeeping ”’ is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland 7ranscript :-— 

Goop HouseEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 77mes :-— 

Goop HOousEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon Suz -— 

The initial number of Goob HousEKEEPING is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more properly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

*“Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and all who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) J/irror and American :-— 

The first number of GooD HOUSEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes of the World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 
Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American :— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make GooD HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 

comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Suaday News :-— 

Goop HousEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) Village Record :— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Lowell (Mass.) Datly Courier 

Goop HousEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and is 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Eapress and Standard :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. 


Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel :— 
A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 
Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 
ing, as well as instructing, ane in every respect it is first-class. 


Albany (N. Y.) Suuday Press :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general, 
Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap. 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admirable 
and its papers of the best. 


St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it js 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark W, 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to fora 
journal of the kind. 


Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 
If the number we have of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 


Chicago Western Rural :-— 
We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The initial number of Goop HouSsEKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, THE 
PAPER WORLD. 


Harrisburgh (Pa.) Zadependent 

Goop HousEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for if there 
is anything that involves so much of the comfort of the human family as 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is good house- 
keeping that will compose the attraction to keep the old and young at 
home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make perfect 
men and women. 


Winsted (Ct.) Herald :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 


Baltimore Daily News :— 

The contents of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas- 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those who 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 
* ‘Tired Nature’s sweet restorer,” 
** Balmy Sleep.” 

Never was there a truer description given, yet when we think that on 
an average one-third of our lives is spent in bed, it seems that we pay but 
little attention to our comfort in those hours, in comparison with our 
care for enjoyment during our waking moments. More attention to our 
complete repose at nights would probably add much to the number of 
our days, and this we can promote by the use of a simple, recently 
patented article, which is a real luxury in everyrespect but one, and 
that is its cost. We refer to Sternberger’s Folding Dress Pillow, an 
advertisement of which appears in another column, and which is meeting 
with a phenomenal sale all over the country. 


IES EVERY LADY 
Married or single, housekeeping or not, 
should be acquainted with the utility 
-\% of PEARLINE in the LAUNDRY, 
and for HOUSE-CLEANING, Dishwash- 
ing, Cleaning Jewelry, Silver, Marble, 
Milk Cans, removing Blood-stains, 
Grease spots, etc. It takes the place 
of soap, is entirely harmless, is univer- 
sally approved, and its value is apparent 
on trial. 


THE BEST COMPOUND 
EVER INVENTED 


TO MAKE WASHING EASY 


In Hard or Soft, Hot or Cold Water, without harm to fabric or hands. 
Sold by all Grocers, but beware of Vile Imitations. 


Manuracturep oncy sy JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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Goop xEEVING. 


Kine Papers 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Z. CRANE, Jr., & BRO., 


DALTON, MASS., U.S. A. he 


Trade Mark on 
our “DISTAFF” brand, 


his Trade Mar on 
every box. 


MANUFACTURES, 


THESE GOODS, WHICH ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO EQUAL THE FINEST FOREIGN 


ARE PRESENTED IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES AND 


QUALITIES: 


Extra Superfine Quality. 


In attractive Lavender Colored Boxes containing one-fourth ream 
of Extra fine Paper each, with contents printed in red. Cor- 
responding to this, in like boxes, are Envelopes to match. 

All this Stationery may be relied on to be according to representa- 
tion. It is suited to the tastes of the most select trade. 


Superfine Quality. 


In handsome Light Blue Boxes containing one-quarter of a ream 
of Note Paper each, and bearing in blue letters description 
of contents. 

In separate Boxes of uniform size, are one-eighth of a thousand 

Envelopes corresponding in tint and quality to the paper. 


The Only Pure Waukesha Water 


—-IS THE—— 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 


THE WELL-KNOWN “ QUEEN OF WATERS.”’ 


Reigning alone among Natural Dietetic Table Waters. Its numerous competitors have, one after another, fallen away. 


The Only Spring that Remains at One Temperature both Summer and Winter, z: 2. 48 Degrees. 


Helped more than two years of treatment from 
the most skillful doctors of the Mohawk Valley. 
Very truly, SAMUEL STEVENS. 


Please forward me, as before, one barrel. The 
Waukesha Glenn Water is the best in the world, 
and my physician says the greatest. It is de- 
serving of all praise. 

GEORGE H. PEABODY, 
118 East Eighteenth St., New York. 


Boston, MAss. 
Dear Sir—Please send me five barrels of Glenn 


Water. People here are learning the merits of 
Glenn Water. I like the water better the more 


I know of it. Yours truly, 
JOHN SULLIVAN. 
Tested by thousands. 
Address, 


We have now done away with all other remi- 
dies, only using the water, which keeps per- 
fectly sweet in the manner you putit up. You 
will please send me at once another barrel. 

Yours respectfuly, JOHN RESTEIN. 

I am happy, am feeling tip-top, and am a liv- 
ing advertisement of your excellent water. 

ours truly, W. WILSON. 

Those who saw me last winter did not expect me 
to live till July, and will now testify that all I say, 
and even more, would be true. ay the Glenn 
Spring continue to run _, water, forever and 


ever. E 
Kansas City, Mo., Moline Plow Co. 


I am entirely cured of my kidney trouble, after 
five years affliction. The water I bought of you 


last summer is just as clear and sweet now as 
that I drank from your ae when I was there,. 
while all the Bethesda Water in this market is. 
off in color and stringy in substance. 

Yours truly, THOS. VAN NAME. 


I am about cured of Bright’s Disease. You 
will please ship me another barrel. 
Yours truly, W. HATHAWAY. 


“The dangerous qualities of contaminated 
drinking water are not obviated by the addition 
of wines or spirits.”—Medical Officer Privy 
Council, England. 


* PuRE WATER IS EVEN MorE IMPORTANT 
THAN PuRE MILK.” —New York Herald. 


Testimonials sent on application, free. 


Waukesha, Wis. 


Waukesha is a most delightful Summer Resort, on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
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To thoroughly cleanse and purify garments without injury, 
they must be boiled to dissolve the oily exudations of the skin, 
and loosen the dirt, when both can easily be removed by using 
a mild but effective soap like the “Ivory” (99;4°;% pure). 
Washing Compounds and Soap recommended to be used in 
cold water, to save labor, fuel etc., are highly chemicaled, and 


are so strong that they attack and destroy any fabric they are 
used on. 


If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 
to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you free a large cake of IvoRY SOAP. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
(<> Greatly improved. 


Price reduced. Unequaled DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
for health, comfort and du- 


rability.. All sizes forboth | Oiental Gream or Magical Beautifier. 


sexes. Stooped shoulders 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.,$1L. 
| Glenn’s Sulphor Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions,25¢ 
} Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 
Dean's Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c, 


Select Flavors 
Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST Unequaiied Strength for 


Thousa: 


sold. Winnin; 
Dealers ble sales with them. 


Have you tried “ Wuitinc’s 
STANDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by Wuitine 
ParpeR Co., Hotyoxe, Mass,? 
You will find them the best 
for correspondence and all the 
uses of polite society. Cream 
and Azure, rough and smooth 
finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 18:. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
§ admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as fer persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


and a contracted chest os Removes Tan, Fungies, 

avoided by wearing Freckles, Moth-Patches, 

Sent by mail on receipt | ishon and 

of $1, and measure around | $2 2.323 Wefies detection 

nie the chest, under the arms. | @* SEs It has stood the 

Cleveland, (0.) Shoulder Brace Co. a 3 years. 
(GFF or sale by all dealers. Ask for it. : 


we taste it to be 
sure the prepara- 
tion is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER. 


“Simplest, Best and “The Ne Plus Ul- 


” tra of Filters.” Dove — name. 
oy erfect Filter. Stamping Co., 
S.W. Lambeth, Phila Bost: 
“It makes our mud- ished Dr. 
dy river water clear, gs Prof | Sayre te 
pure and sweet as se a lady of the hax 
mountain spring wa- oy ther” » | ton ap atient :)—‘' as you ladies will use them, I recom- 
ter. G. W. Stewart a perfect Filter. | 
¥., St. Louis. L. Strauss & Soi pone Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
«Hest Fliterta the New York. | the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six 
worl Joseph . “L ,Avoid Cholera,Ma- | months, pent it every day. Also Poudre Subtile re- 
M. D., New No laria, Brights Disease su hale injury to the skin. 
A Orleans. OTHER Typhoid and. Scarlet MM URAUD, Sole Prop., 48 Bond 
Thedemandsogreat TERCAN Be | Fever. Send stamp i 


to G | St. "For all dru; and fancy goods 
va att Piller Co | | throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe. 
Yor: 


JAPANESE SOAP. 


STRICTLY PUR Best in the world f 
all ath or Toilet. Will not: 
yellow, stick or green t 1e clothes like many soa 
made mostly of rosin. Contains no filthy disease-giv: 


ing greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures o 
— chap dor sore hands. Send us sev 


pers or Trade Marks and get the handsom 


set of cards ever sent out. 


{= Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
& | arrest cared proof of any one selling the same. 


Sold by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass‘ ( 


OLTONS| 
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